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Onginal 


LINES TO MINE OWN. 


(WRITTEN AT A BALL.) 


No! thou art not forgotten 
Amid the lighted hall, 

Amid the pealing musick, 
And gleaming festival 

Amid that world of faces, 
Of gaiety and glee, 

Still art thou not forgotten ; 


Star of my memory 


Here, even here, among them, 
Within my lonely heart, 

There is a deep devoted world, 
In which they have no part 

“Tis there, oh! love, thou reignest, 
That world is all thine own, 

My memory is thy sceptre, 


And my fond heart thy throne! ELEANOR 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


LOVE AND MADNESS, 
We give to-day another specimen of Mr. Hooper's wood engrav- 
ing. It illustrates a scene in Mr. Paulding’s ** Westward Ho 
where the self-devotion of woman is so beautifully depicted in the 


ve 


conduct of Virginia toward the unhappy Rainsford 





Various were the consultations of Colonel Dangerfield with his 
wife and son as to the best mode of disposing of this unfortunate 
they 


young man, with whose fnends and former residence wert 


totally unacquainted. Dangerfieldville not being the county town,there 
was neither court-house nor jail in which he might be secured until 


ve regained, if he ever regained his reason ; and it was obvious that 


no would be insufficient to retain him if he 





the chamber of Master 
should be determined en escaping. It was propose dto insert a des- 
eripuon of his person and situation in the Western Sun, in the hope 


of his being recognized by his family, if he had any ; but to this Vir- 


ginia, who often joined im these consultations, strenvously objected 


“Tf he should ever recover,” said she, * | know his sensitive fee l- 


ugs will shrink from such an exposure 

* Alas! I fear all hope of his recovery is vam,” replied Mrs Dan- 
ce rtield 

* He who deprived him of his reason can restore it, mother.” 

* My dear child, you know not how difficult it is to heal the shat- 
tered intellect of a rational bemg.” 

* Not so difficult, dear mother, as to create a rational being.” She 
paused, and resumed, in a hesitating voice, “ Now that you are here 
together, I have a proposal to make, a wish to gratify, if I dared to 
ask permission.” 

** What is it, my love?” said Mrs. Dangerfield 

*1—I wish to see Mr. Rainsford once---once more. I have a 
hope—a presentiment I may almost call it—that he would know me, 
and that [ might soothe his calamity, if nothing more. Will you per- 
mit me to make the tral!” 

* For heaven's sake ' for our sakes, Virgmia, abandon the idea. | 
shudder at the thought of suchanexposure. Suppose, in a paroxysm 


of phrensy, he should tear you to pieces. Such things have hap- 


ened.” 


*Ah' I fear him not, my mother. There must yet remain some 


tle recollection of what—what we have been and were to be to 


each other, that the sight of me, the sound of my voice will awaken. | 
beseech you, as you value my peace, I might say my life, to let me 


sce hum once more. I should never know the repose of a moment, 


tI were not conscious of having done all that my heart suggested 


o me as possible to awaken poor Rainsford to a recollection of 


mself, if only for one moment. Let me, let me go, or perhaps | 


become one day hike him.” 


iT 


iV 
a 





e solemn earnestness, the hope, however hopeless, with wh 


sie urged her request, at length wrought on therm all to consent to 


siting the unhappy young man once moré It was arranged tha 
. mel and Leonard should accompany her, and remaim just 
vut the oor, while she should enter alone The mother mauure 
“ it 0 ‘ nd Virgima hesitated, and trembled fora mome 
« tte e single — . 
Now 
4 Ve over to as« t cs eo ( the 
eanwhile \ rinia arr ed hersett 2 gown Of spoticss w e. 
whiter than her pale cheek and forehead, over which her chest: 
hair was smoothly parted, in that most beautiful and simplest form o 


Gelicate womanhood. ‘| am ready,” said she. firmly; and she t 





the arm of her father, and walked with a steady step to the place « 


When just outside the door she 


being opened, she 


mnecting 


paused and faltered ; 


but it was soon over; and the door entered 
Rainsford, who had been persuaded to suffer himself to be dressed 
and shaved, im one of his yood-nature d mtervals, was silting with lis 


his body inclined forward, and his head de 


back towards the door, 
pressed on his bosom, employed im picking a little fragment of linen 
m pieces. He paid no attention to her entrance, 
opportunity of recovermg her firmness, before she uttered, m= the 
sweetest musick that ever floated on the balmy breath of sprir r, the 
single word, 


* Dudley Ramsford !” 


He suddenly whirled himself round on his « but it was evi- 





dent the sound, and not the sense, had roused him, fi ed ved 
no symptoms of recognizing the person who gave it utterance 
* He has forgotten me!” sighed Virgima ; and she was obliged to 


lean against the wall for support 
“what! 
Don't 


you know I have sworn to put to death all the handsome Jezebels in 


* What!” cried he, at length, after looking at her awhule ; 


are you come back again, with your cloven foot and horns ’ 


the creation ; because I have it from the best possible authority they 


keep more honest men from heaven than the very old boy himeselt 
Go away, go away, or I shall fallin love with that deceitful, handsome 
face of yours.” 

* Dudley Rainsford '* said Virginia, coming nearer 
know Virgima 

* What, Old Virginia’ 


but don’t come near me, 


Yes, I think I have heard of such a trifle 


stand off; | don't choose to lose my soul 


for a woman, I can tell vou. Though when | look at you IT think I 


might run the msk, for vou put me m mind of a little angel [ once 


saw ina dream.” 
nearer, 


Virgimia approached vet and placed her hand on his brow 


“ What, you will come, hev' You're determined | shall roast, as 


the old black woman, that made me pay so dear for my dinner, said 


Look here what a price for a dinner.” And he stripped uy 
sleeve, and showed the dec P marks of the stri e With Bushfelk 
\ irginia could not speak, tat she hung over him, and the scalding 


tears fell on his forehead. In those beautiful fictions of poetry and 


romance which are now almost overwhelmed by the barren exul« 


rance of their successors, it has been fabled that the ferocity of the 


lion was tamed by the divinity of virgin purity ar d gentleness Even 


so with Ramsford. He felt the tears trickle on hus forehead; he felt 


the balmy breathing m his face; and all at once he scemed to be 


recalled to some fait yet orgamized traces of the imeidents of his 


former life He looked at her intensely, a few moments, then took 


her hand and kissed it, as he softly exclaimed, 


* Virginia ' are vou not afraid of mu 


“(O' he knows me now '"* cried she m a burst of joy 


broken the oath 1 made ones 


now. Tse it. J 


* Yes, I do know thee; and I have 


] remember—where was it’? no matter, I am lost 





am doomed to howl, how!, as the preacher said ind 1 bee se | 
didn’t doit when I had se good an opportunity But | am glad I « 
not, for I had rather how! than harm thee, Virginia 
She sat down by his side, her hand im lis, and a little w 
parentty with continued etlorts, he mastered his malady sullieent 
>a ad ‘ erence ut the exertion was too wat for hun 
ees he began to lose all power of arrangeme e last 
‘ t ce re m Was to besece ‘ ‘ 
‘ ve ™ 
Ci tus written I shall shed bleod otit ‘ rs 
l ‘ ‘ Leonard Dangerfi« ere 1 t ‘ 
« ising loudness of s vows i el ‘ rf cls t the ¢ 
beckoned her to come jort 


SKETCHES OF SPANISH CHARACTER, 


THE GUERILLA, 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 
Comcladed from our las 


You have made a discovery, | think,” said the senor ‘| per- 


ceive vour astonishment is as great as mine Pill to-mght vou were 


raat ited with the sex of your young frend 
Lill to-mght !" was the brief but emphatick reply of the youth 
You took her for a brother '” 
No, senor, lor a Cousin 
Have vou bee Pmuch together 
os, o slantiv , particulariy in our studies sy 
a studies repeated the senor, with surprise 
* Yes, senor; mv father had recened a liberal education m his 
youth: he studied at Salamanca. My mother had been bred m a 
convent they jpountiv instructed us 
And you never suspected the sex of your companion 


language Go you know i sules your own!” 
‘Latin and French 
* What do you know of the use of arms '” 
* My father saves | am a tolerable 
Was vour companion taught it '” 
No, senor! ueted to believe that he was of a 


master of the rapier.” 


l Was a4iWays itistl 


thon too debate to encounter robust exercises in our walks 


} | j , 


ml to lene m imto 
Hennes l 


earrving hin tn nny 


ws, | was for nvthing which maght re 


« great exertion ever sullered hum to leap a brook ; 


i'w eul if, artis 


What do you know of the lie of a Guenlla'” 


. senor My tather lives in their mountains, he adopts thei 
cdomestick habits, partakes in their sports, and has a sort of command 
wuongst them; b in their lawless proceedings he has never taken 
part 

Phen he wm not a Guerilla 


No tu er than | have tok 


sand the senor, thoughtfully 


you, scnor 


Your « ompa 


(One question more, 


non has always been very fond of you , did your parents encourage 
this aflection 
No, senor, they rather checked not harshly though It was 
sormetinmes paintul to mie but as | saw that re pulsing it pave greater 
pam, | flered 1 though | have often said it made us look more 
MKC GITis an boys 
Would you repulse it now asked the senor, bending um earnest 
glance upow the youth The youth sighed, and his head dropped 
pon t. the senor rose and quitted the apartment. He met 


the fomale domestick commg out of the adyoumg one. She told hon 


that its eceuy ! come to hersell, and entreated her to leave her 





Phe senor had dismussed her tor the my or a considerable tine 


he romawed standmg at the door, which at length he softly opened 
und, assured by the eating ol} nusate that she had falien mite a 
sleep, entered on tiptoe, approached the bed, and gently undrew the 


curtams. One arm was bent under the head of the sleeper, the other 




















of exg te mould, lay CAposed upon the meh satin quilt The scnor 

stooped down to examine it ‘There was a small seara litle above 

the wrist The senor sank upon hes knees, lus eves ramed to hea 

ven: he wept, but the teare fell trom eves that were bright with 
ksi ‘ 

Whither will you po saul the scnorto the youth, as they sat 
the moxt poe at i wo BenOT Ss slay You cannnt 
ren 1 here you cannot remain in Burgos will vou follow your ta 
ther to Madnd I] will supply you with the charges of your yourney 
and ample funds shall await vou when you arrive there 

"The yvouth@inade no rm ply, deep melan holy was paunted um hus 
countenance, as he gazed vacanuy i tue senor s lace 

‘You man,” resumed the senor, he tea tlalee tmnend who, from 
motives of compassion, encourages hopes which he knows can never 
« realized \e mve boon b bt up trom ecluldhood with my 
daughte ol whose sex yn you were ignorant tll last nyght 
Iler rank d vor ‘ ithe countenance of that lamilbarity which 
has lutherts ed between vou, and which might now lead to re- 
sults to wl om tie teost Weighty reasons, Wy Wishes are Op 
posed It u to ‘ cur ‘ 1 cannot permit you to speak 
lo ln wT ‘ ‘ : 

Not speak to her! 1 seo her again!” cyculated the youth, 
striking bis lorchead with aud, end starting from his seat 

No iM 4 OT Cie 

Tie vouth t ca wood the chamber for a munute or two, ther 
tull eves upen the seivor's face 
Lhe se ’ ‘ was tn that look; lus colour wavered: hus 
lips: be ver s respiratow became short, diff -ult, and tre- 
lous; the blood rushed all at once mito his face, and a torrent of 
tears s ie threw lLumesell at the feet of the senor 
‘No 0 ‘ tier, as he convulsively uraspod 
oe . ‘ every uterval to h : *no! 
| ee O CX ut 

‘ ‘ thine 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ilere 

‘ erview ta 

we eG ppused ' shent 

‘ ) " ‘ ( © could be 
call - eve owt , f ruth, pity, or 
one t { © plated the p n Haye Of suppl 
ATI . ‘ mh ] ‘ ! I »oflo t, i strug 
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gle, no more than in a rock upon which waters breaks, leaving it as 


it found it. “No! no! no!” in vain continued the youth, half suf- 
focated with his sobs, and almost blind with weeping. The senor 
calmly disengaged his hands, rose—the youth still retaining his pos- 
ture~—approached the door, opened it, turned and paused for a mo- 
ment or two with his hand upon the lock 

“| shall give directions for your immediate departure,” said the 
senor ; “ the cause of your disorder is too apparent. Hope 1s the 
nourisher of wishes; they droop, wither, and die when it 1s with- 
drawn. Within four days from this, my daughter will be espoused 
by a kinsman, whom I have fixed upon for her husband; you leave 
Burgos instantly !" 

In a quarter of an hour, the youth was on his way to Madrid 

‘The senor sat alone in his saloon, his eyes constantly directed to- 
ward the door of his apartment ; it opened—it presented to him the 
loveliest female form that had ever entered it, conducted by the senor’s 
principal female domestick. Expectation, uncertainty, were blended 
m the expression of her countenance; her eyes rested a moment on 
those of the senor, then fell; and without lifting them again, she was 
led up to bim. Her knees inclined to the ground, the senor’s arms 
prevented them from reaching it, and folded her to his breast 

** My child!” 

“My father!” was all that was uttered for several minutes. The 
lost, found daughter had been cautiously prepared for the interview 

Having giving vent to their emotions, and the attendant having 
withdrawn, the father and the daughter now sat side by side. For a 
time she listened with interest to his account of the consternation 
and distraction which her sudden disappearance when a child had ex- 
cited: of the various means which had been resorted to, but mn vain, 
to effect her recovery ; of the different conjectures which had been 
formed, as to the cause and manner of her abduction, and the quar- 
ter whither she had been conveyed—but gradually her attention 
slackened, and slackened until at last the senor stopped, finding that 
he was pouring his communication into ears that took no note of it, 
while the now abstracted maid sat fixed in the attitude of listening 
An expression of deep thought and anxiety spread itself over the coun- 
tenance of the senor as he looked at the breathing statue before him 

A footstep was heard in the passage. It aroused her—she listened 
—it passed—she sighed and relapsed into her trance. Another foot- 
step was heard—she was awake again—she listened—it was close 
to the door—the door opened—almost she arose from her seat—a 
domestick entered—she heaved a deeper sigh than before, and the 
spell of abstraction again came over her. ‘The gloom of the senor’s 
countenance deepened ; his brow became contracted ; he frowned 
upon his new found child ; he felt his heart rising into his throat, but 
he bit his lip, and kept his emotions in 

** Come,” said he at last, rising from his seat: * let me make you 
acquainted with your father’s house, of which as yet you only know 
a room er two.” 

She rose mechanically, and took the arm which he proffered. He 
conducted her through the various apartments of a very noble man- 
sion; furniture, the most costly, was uncovered to solicit her admi- 
ration; the richest apparel was taken from costly wardrobes, and 
spread before her; cabinets were unlocked ; jewels were withdrawn 
from their cases, and put into her hands, or disposed here and there 
about her person, that she might view them in spacious mirrors ; the 
history of this set and that set—the choicest in the collection—was 
told to her ; she saw, she heard, but she noted not—the impression 
of her senses vanished the moment the causes were withdrawn—once 
only was that interest, which make impressions permanent, excited— 
when she looked at the portrait of her mother. She stood before it 
mute—reverence scarce lifting its eye to the object it venerates and 
would look upon; she crossed her arms upon her breast—she drop- 
ped her eyes, half bowed, and raised them to the portrait again; a 
tear started and trickled. It was plain that the portrait was awaken- 
ing other ideas besides that of the original—she slowly turned her 
face toward the senor, who stood beside her—a want and a wistful- 
ness were depicted in that face. 

* You'll be kind to me,” she said, and bursting into tears, hid her 
face in the senor’s breast. 

Dinner was announced. She eagerly took the senor’s hand when 
he offered it, to conduct her to the room where it was laid. She 
almost went before him; but she had scarcely entered the door and 
looked round, when she faltered as though she was about to drop. No 
one sat down to table but the senor and her. One cover was laid 
before her—she tasted its contents and no more. Another and 
another followed, with the same result. Appetite was gone—nothing 
could provoke it. The desert was as little honoured as the dinner 


Wine was poured out for her; she touched the lip of the cup, but its | 


contents went away untasted. 

* Almeira '”’ said the senor, as soon as they were left alone ; “are 
you unhappy at having found your father?” 

“No!” ejaculated the ingenuous girl, lifting her eyes, and looking 
full in the senor's face. 

* Yet you are unhappy at something !"’ added the senor, inquiringly 
The girl was silent. * Pour new state of fortunes, Alm@ira,” resumed 
the senor, “must give rise to new habits, new pursuits, new con- 
nexions.” ‘The senor was going on, but observing that the colour was 
rapidly leaving the check of his auditor, he paused ; and, ditferently 
from what he had intended, at length went on: ‘ Your happiness, 
Almeira, shall be the first care, as it is the first wish of your father.” 

The girl's eyes brightened up; the colour returned to her cheek ; 
she started from her seat; throwing her arms round the neck of the 
senor, whose countenance, instead of being trriadiated like that of his 
child, now lowered with an expression of deep perplexity and trouble 

“Take your seat again, Almeira,” said the senor. The girl re- 
turned to her seat. “ Happiness, my child,” continued the senor, ** is 
the result of doing not merely what we wish, but what we know to be 
wise and right. ou must have no concealments from your father 
Tell me, did you not expect to-day to meet with some one whom 
you have missed !” 


A face and neck of scarlet formed the reply of the maid, as she sat | 


with downeast eyes, and hardly appeared to breathe. + 

*T know you did, Almeira !” resumed the senor, his countenance 
darkening ; * but he has left this house !” 

A slight convulsive mspiratioa was all that was uttered by the 
maid ; but where there was crimson before, there was now the hue 
of ashes 

* He has left Burgos,” continued the senor 

She gasped. 

**He must never return to it!" firmly added he 

The girl lay senseless on the floor. 

The evening of the third day after the departure of the youth, the 
house of the senor was lighted up for festivity ; his doors, thrown 
open for the reception of all who chese to enter, disclosed in the dis- 
tance an illuminated garden. The eompany was of various descrip- 


tions ; the costume, such as pleased the fancy of the wearers. Some 


came in masks and dominoes; some in fancy, and some in plain 
dresses ; group after group passed in. Numbers of the common class 
of people remained stationary in the street, sufficiently interested in 
watching the arrival of the visiters. Among them, and in the front, 
stood a young man, enveloped in an ample cloak, with which, as well as 
with his hat that was pulled down over his eyes, he partly concealed 
his countenance. 

“Can you tell me the meaning of this?” said he to one who 
stood by him 

*“ Don't you know?” abruptly demanded the other; “I thought 
every one in Burgos was acquainted with it. The senor gives a feast 
to-night, in joy for having recovered his long-lost daughter, and in 
honour of her approaching nuptials, which are to take place to-morrow 
Stand up,” continued he, in a tone of slight impatience. ** What ails 
you that you stagger so! are you drunk |” 

“No!” replied the first speaker—yet caught by the arm of his 
neighbour, evidently for support. It was the youth. After a day’s 
journey and a half, he had turned, and reckless of consequences, came 
back to Burgos. He had no life now but what was centered in a 
vassion, whose root was as deep as the recollections of his boyhood. 

fe thrilled with the thought of a thousand embraces, and other acts 
of endearment, which, when they occurred, were received as welcome, 
but merely customary things. His lips now clung in fancy to hips 
whose pressure he had but half returned—nay, often checked. He 
felt as if he could have parted with the whole store of his life’s breath, 
to feel now for one moment the sweet breath of those lips. He 
had arrived in Burgos that very evening about dusk ; had taken up 
his quarters at the house of an old woman, who, perceiving by his 
attire that he was a mountaincer—(a truce had just been proclaimed 
between the Guerillas and the inhabitants of Burgos)—had called him 
to her, and asked him if he would undertake to convoy a grandson of 
hers, who was sickly, into the mountains that night. He had con- 
sented, having begun to plan the wildest schemes for the abduction of 
the senor’s daughter ; and providing himself with a cloak which would 
thoroughly conceal his figure, he hastened into the street where the 
senor lived, and planted himself with the rest before the house. 

‘May be,” said the man whom he had accosted, feeling that he 
leaned upon him from faintness ; “may be you have not eaten to-day, 
and are exhausted with fasting. If so, yonder is food enough,” 
continued he, pointing to the senor’s door, and * nobody 1s prohibited 
from entering. 

“Nobody !” echoed the youth, inquiringly. 

“ Nobody !” reiterated his neighbour, who scarcely missed the 
youth from his side, when he saw him glide into the senor’s house 
* In the hall the youth encountered the senor, whoin, however, mask- 
ing his face by a profound bow as he moved on, he contrived to pass 
without being discovered. He turned into the parlour; it was full, 
but the object whom he sought was not there. He mixed with the 
company that were amusing themselves with minstrelsy and dancing 
in the garden, but with no better success. He ascended to the library, 
but his searching eyes, that eagerly looked from side to side, examin- 
ing every group, were unrewarded for their pains. He passed into 
the saloon, which was the most crowded. With no small difficulty 
he made his way to the head of the apartment, where a small space 
was kept clear, in the centre of which sat, upon something like a 
a throne, a female of the most exquisite form, richly but simply attired 
She was leaning back, displaying to full advantage the curve of a 
beautifully arched neck, her face quite turned away, in earnest con- 
versation with an elderly woman, evidently of subordinate rank, who 
stood behind her. ‘The youth gasped for breath. He felt a movement 
among those who were standing near him, as if to make way for some 
person who was approaching. He mechanically yielded, without once 
withdrawing his regards from the object upon whom he had first tixed 
them. ‘The senor entered the area, conducting a young cavalier 
by the hand 

* Almeira !” said he. 

The queen of the festivities turned her head, and presented to the 
youth the face of the companion of his childhood and boyhood ; but 
how enhanced in beauty, from the more congenial attire which its 
owner had assumed. ‘The senor presented the cavalier, who took 
and kissed the hand, which, however, she did not offer. The youth 
moved his hand toward his sword, but checked himself, and drew his 
mantle closer about him 

“Who is that young cavalier?” with as much composure as he 
could command, inquired he of the person who stood next hun. 

* The intended husband of the senora.” 

His hand moved toward his sword, but again he checked himself. 

The senor whispered his daughter—she rose. The cavalier pre- 
sented his arm—she took it. They moved through the stately apart- 
ment, the company making way as they approached. The youth 
mechanically followed. 

With what feelings did he contemplate the lovely form before him ! 
the graceful-falling shoulders ; the slender waist; the full, curving 
sweep of the downward portion of the figure ; the ankle, that seemed 
made for ornament rather than support—all set off by the effect of 
female drapery. A thousand wild and maddening resolves passed in 
rapid, stormy succession through his mind, but they all settled into 
one—to die before her; to reveal himself and die ! 

He turned for a moment to look for the senor. He had stopped 
to converse with some friends. He followed the pair through the 
library, and down into the garden, withering at the looks of gratula- 
tion and delight that were cast upon them on every side as they passed 
The minstrelsy and dance were proceeding. Her companion con- 
ducted her to an arbour, and seated himself there beside her. The 
youth took his station at some distance, directly in front. The full 
blaze of the lights displayed every feature as clear as if it were noon- 
day. Her full, dark eye sparkled! cheerfulness shone in her counte- 
nance ! Ske had forgotten the compamion of her youth! She was lis- 
tening to him with whom the remainder of her life was to be passed ! 
What was life or the world to the deserted one? 

The aged female he had remarked in the saloon approached. She 
rose instantly and met her before she reached the abour. ‘They whis- 
pered and separated. She resumed her seat, her countenance brigher 
than before 

“They have been speaking about her approaching nuptials,” sighed 
the youth to himself. ** She will be a bride to-morrow !” 

The cavalier now addressed her. She bowed. He rose and hastily 
left the arbour. The youth thought that this was the time. He stood 
before her, his hand upon his dagger. He was about to breathe the 
well-known name, but it was unnecessary. She knew him, enveloped 
as he was, and uttered a half-suppressed shriek. By a violent effort, 
however, she mstantly recovered herself 

* Fly to the mountains !”’ she said, as rapidly as she could articulate 
* T shall meet thee there to-morrow '” 

He stood astounded 


, 


“Fly!” she reiterated. “Living or dead, I will be thine! He 
returns! Fly! as you love me, fly!” 

He looked in the direction whither the cavalier had departed. He 
was returning, carrying a basket of fruit and followed by the Senor 
The youth bent one gaze upon her, such as she had never received 
from him before. He saw that it penetrated her soul. She answered 
it, pressing her hand upon her heart. He darted into a group that 
stood near; gradually, but as fast as he could, withdrew from the 
garden, and quitted the house, his soul in a ferment with feelings 
which he could not define, but which were transport compared to 
those which he had experienced but a few minutes before 

* Where is your grandson !” he eagerly inquired of his hostess as 
he entered.” 

** He will be here at midnight, of which it only wants an hour. In 
the meantime you can take some refreshment.” 

He sat down to the first repast he had tasted with relish for the 
last three days. He ate heartily, and washed down the viands with 
an ample draught of excellent wine. The dame did not play the nig- 
gard to her grandson's guide. He inquired the tune. It wanted yet 
half an hour of midnight. He became restless 

“Are you positive,” said he, * that your grandson will be here *” 

* Positive,” she replied 

At length the church clock struck the hour, and at the last stroke 
a knock came to the door. He flew to open it. ‘Two mules were 
without, upon one of which was mounted his expected fellow-travel- 
ler. He sprang upon the back of the other, and they set off. 

Engrossed with his own reflections, the youth did not interchange 
a syllable with his companion. The lovely, stately form of the Senor’s 
daughter was ever before him, but contemplated with feelings far 
different from those with which he had followed it in the saloon. He 
dwelt with wonder on its fair stature--its rich outline—its bewilder- 
ing symmetry! He became lost in a trance of delicious meditation, 
unconscious that he was following the charge whom he had underta- 
ken to conduct. They had now reached the mountains. ‘The breath 
of his native air first recalled him to himself. It was gray dawn. He 
was several paces in the rear of his companion. He rode up to hin. 

“To what part of the mountains would you go!” inquired he. 

* Blessed virgin !” ejaculated the other, suddenly drawing the bri- 
dle. The youth did the same; sprang from the animal that carried 
him, and clasped the senor'’s daughter in his arms, returned to her 
boy's disguise. His neck felt the clasp which it had often felt before, 
but never as now; the lips printed kisses where they had before pas- 
sively received them, nor was their pressure unreturned 

The aged female in the saloon and garden had been the nurse of 
the senor’s daughter—had received her from the senor when she had 
swooned in the dining-room, and learned from her the cause. Feel- 
ing that the daughter's life must fall a sacrifice, if she was forced to 
comply with the senor’s wishes, she planned the escape, and affected 
it, determining to follow, and end her days with one whom, an infant, 
she had nourished in her bosom 

“You are mine!” exultingly exclaimed the youth, as he sprang 
again into his saddle. ‘The trampling of horses were heard close be- 
hind them! They looked back—they were pursued. ‘They endea- 
voured, by urging their mules to the top of their speed, to escape, but 
they were overtaken. In vain the vouth attempted resistance : he 
was disarmed, bound, and in a state of distraction conducted with the 
senor'’s daughter back again to Burgos 

* T shall give him his life,” said the Senor: * but he shall see her 
married before his face.” 

The priest was summoned—the bridegroom was ready. ‘The se- 
nor’s daughter was led drooping into the room, supported by two do- 
mesticks. ‘The priest proceeded as he was directed, but no response 
could he, either by entreaties or threats, induce the maid to give. 

** | will answer for her,” said the senor. 

“Ttis murder,” shrieked the youth ; and, with a convulsive effort 
of his arms, burst the cords by which they were constramed, and dart- 
ing forward, clasped the maiden warmly to his breast: she, roused 
by the action, clung wildly to him! 

«Separate them,” vociferated the senor. 

The attendants endeavoured to obey him, but in vain. The hands of 
the pair were clasped with the strong tenacious hold that is sometimes 
taken in the agony of violent death. 

“Kill him!” cried the senor 

* Forbear ! commanded a voice of thunder, as the Guerilla strode 
into the reom. “ Forbear! He is your nephew, and I am your 
elder brother.” 

The Guerilla—if such we may call him—had in his youth fallen 
desperately in love with the daughter of a noble family. She was 
destined to take the veil. She returned his passion, and during her 
noviciate eloped with him from her convent. He carried her into the 
mountains, and buried himself with her there. They were excom- 
municated. She bore him a son, and died shortly afterwards. To 
secure to that son restoration to his patrimonial possessions, the fa- 
ther had stolen the senor’s daughter, whose sex, for various reasons, 
was carefully concealed till the last. ‘The death of the senor’s son, 
whom the Guerilla had in vain attempted to rescue, and who revealed 
his name to the Guerilla, and penned with his dying hand, for his fa- 
ther, a relation of what had happened, presented an opportunity for 
carrying into effect the plan which the Guerilla had long in contem- 
plation He repaired to Burgos, confident of security in the double 
hold which he had upon the senor—when the events which we have 
narrated in the commencement took place. Encouraged by the paper 
which the youth, upon arriving at Burgos, presented to him, he had 
repaired to Madrid, obtained complete enfranchisement from the dis- 
abilities under which he lay, and returned in time to succour his son 
and his niece, who that very morning were united 


LOVE AND POPERTY. 

Little Cupid, one day, being wearied with play, 
Or weary of nothing to do, 

Exclaimed with a sigh, “* Now why should not I 
Go shoot for a minute or two!” 

‘Then snatching his bow, though Venus cried ** No,” 
(Oh! Love ts a mischievous boy!) 

tle set up a mark im the midst of a park, 
And began his nice sport to enjoy 

Fach arrow he shot—I cannot tell what 
Was the reason—fell short by a vard, 

Save one with gold head, which far better sped, 
And pierced through the heart of the card! 

MORAL 

My story discovers this lessen to lovers, 
They will meet a reception but cold ; 

And endeavour in vain Beauty's smiles to obtain, 
Unless Love tips his arrows with gold ! 
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ELLEN—A SKETCH. 


BY JOHN INMAN 








Sweet Exren! How many years have fled since I have dared to 
think of thee, and of the happiness we knew together! She was an 
orphan, but not friendless ; wealth, immense wealth, as it was deemed 
in the remote village where we lived, awaited her arrival at the age 
of legal womanhood. I was the youngest son of a poor farmer. Ellen 
and I were classmates in the village seminary, for, in the simple cus- 
tom of the place and time, the boys and girls were led along the path 
of learning together ; as yet the necessity of separate establishments, 
or of distinct classes in the same, were not discovered, and Ellen's 
guardian could see no reason in the wealth that was to become hers, 
why her education should not be gained at the same school, and in 
precisely the same manner with that of his own sons and daughters. 
She was a lovely, gentle girl ; more given to study than to play, and 
vet more to solitude and thought than either. In truth, there was 
something almost unnatural in her passion for lone places ; even when 
achild, she would steal away to the shades of the old pine forest just 
beyond the village, and lie for hours upon the grass beneath some 
huge and solemn tree, dreaming, perhaps, of ten thousand wild and 
beautiful imaginings which to clothe in laiguage would have been far 
beyond her power. She was already at the school when I became a 
pupil ; there our acquaintance began ; a week sufficed to make us 
friends, and friendship soon ripened into that most innocent and lovely 
of all human sentiments, childish love. We read, and thought, and 
rambled together ; conned our lessons from the same book, laughed 
or wept over the same stories, and joined our voices in the same wild 
ditties. Our schoolmates teased us, and the men and women of the 
village langhed at our juvenile attachment; but we were happy, and 
went on loving each other, though we knew not even the name of the 
feeling that so bound us together. So we grew up, and from children 
became a country lad and maiden ; less together than in more childish 
years, but still simple, guileless, and when we could meet, stll happy 
in each other's socicty. But a change came over, not our feelings, 
but our situations. Ellen's guardian was advised to place her in a 
boarding-school at the county town of H., there to acquire the accom- 
plishments befitting her wealth and station ; and I, in the fashion of 
my country, removed to a distant village and took charge of a school, 
for the sake of earning wherewithal to maintain myself at college 
We parted kindly and sadly, yet not as lovers ; we called ourselves 
only friends and school-companions, almost from infancy It was not 
until nearly a year of absence had enabled me to understand the real 
nature of my own feelings, that I knew myself a lover; and another 
rolled away, before I began to perceive how little hope there was for 
How great the obstacles between wealth and 








love so placed as mine 
poverty! The discovery was made, however; not from others, or 
from books, but simply by the aid of that worldly knowledge which 
now began to dawn upon my mind. Need it be told, that with the 
knowledge came wretchedness for a companion’ 

I went to college, and two more years elapsed before T visited my 
parents. Ellen was still in my heart, but I scareely hoped, or even 
wished to meet her; I was prepared to find myself forgotten, and to 
forget in turn, was to be my only effort. I did not ask, or even speak 
of her; but if I was silent, so were not my mother and sisters. ‘The 
tidings they made haste to give me were sweet, vet full of sorrow ; 
Ellen had returned more beautiful and more accomplished, but other- 
wise unchanged ; still the same kind, affectionate, and gentle crea- 
ture she had been at school; and although now in the enjoyment of 
her wealth, and conscious of the duties and advantages attendant on 
its possession, still modest; simple, and unpretending, as when we 
parted. I loved her all the more at hearing this; but with the im- 
crease of affection came no thought of its indulgence or encourage- 
ment. They wished me to pay her an early visit, assuring me of her 
delight at meeting her old schoolmate and companion in childhood ; 
and nothing could exceed their displeasure and astonishment at my 
refusal; they ascribed it to forgetfulness! 
nt haunts which I longed to see once 





There was one of our anci 
more. It was a lonely spot, where the bank of the 
from the water's edge to the height of forty or fifty feet; but on the 
landward side, descended by a gentle slope, carpeted with verdure, 
and crowned with trees and shrubbery. ‘The way to this wild place 
was little known and seldom traversed, for the distance from the vil- 
lage was considerable, and the path ran through a gloomy swamp in 
many turns and windings, which made it difficult to find, alt 
perfectly safe to one who knew it accurately. It had been a favourite 
resort of mine in boyhood, and after | became acquainted with Ellen, 
we had rambled through the swamp, and stood upon the high steep 
bank together, hundreds of times, watching the fish-hawks as they 
soared above the stream, or the king-fisher darting along its margin ; 
and on the second dav of my return, taking advantage of a moment 
when the whole household was engaged, I sl 
Every step was a remembrance, 


river rose abruptly 











ppe d out and hastene d 
to the well-remembered pathway 
but | hurried forward, eager to behold once more a place with which 





in memory was linked so much of happiness that never could return 


I had traversed nearly half the distance, when, upon turning an an- 


gle of the path, I saw but a few vards before me a female, d 


7 ] 
ssed 


with more taste and elegance than were customary with the village 
maidens ; she was standing, but with her face m the direction | was 
pursuing, and her attitude, I thought, expressed fear and agitation. I 








hastened to the spot, and quickly peree ved the cause of h 
a monstrous snake, lying coiled wy st before her m the pe 
approac hed she turned, and disclosed the pale but lovely 
my worshipped Ellen. An exclamation of joy and thar 

which my name was mingled, struck upon mv heart, even: 


ment of anxiety, with a feelnu 


that I too was remembered 





iw ol periect happ 








The reptile wa vords of frank 
d cordial greet wer mn 
following the path the m r 
of our unexpecte ‘ © tot 
feelings of the ; Css ! 
tual confidence ers i 
o r seemed to n el \ 1 
I n of the v Wes 
until we reached - = 
swollen ty re i s \ 
black, and rapud 
er ed in pleasant convers recollections of the pas 
nes and rephes of pre ws and prospects, and kind 
tions of the future. Ellen's looks, and vo and language, wrought 


upon me like a spell; doubts and fears were banished in a moment, 
and I gave myself up, body and soul, to the long-restrained passion 
of my heart. 

I want words to express the total change wrought in my feelings 
by this interview ; my love for Ellen was ne longer a misfortune, a 
source of misery, a wild and hopeless dream, which to cherish was 
destruction ; I rejoiced in it, cherished it; and by so many artless 
tokens did the lovely woman seem to manifest her identity of feeling 
with the child of former years, that I almost dared to hope there 
would be no presumption even in believing that it was already mo- 
tual. Oh, happiness! how bright, how brief, and followed by what 
utter misery! Her hand was clasped in mine ; a blush was on her 
cheek, and affection sparkling im her eyes; the words of love 
were on my lips—another moment, and they would have been utter- 
ed, when I felt the earth beneath me tremble—a fearful shnek burst 
from the lips of her I loved so well, and in an instant she was gone 
from my side; the solid mass on which we stood, undermined by the 
swollen torrent, sunk with a fearful crash into the dark rapid stream, 
leaving me suspended from a branch to which | had clung with the 
instinct of self-preservation ; but Ellen was gone for ever. I saw her 
for a moment as she rose to the surface—heard her last dreadful 
scream of agony—helpless, powerless to save—cre | could move, or 
even think what to do, her lifeless form was hurried far away by the 
rushing torrent ! ; 





TRAVELLING SKETCHES, 


MEXICAN THEATRICALS, 
BY GRACE GRAFTON 

Our long Sunday is drawing to a close. The gentry retire to their 
homes for a space, and enjoy rest and refreshment on low settees, 
before which rugs and small carpets are spread, in their tule-paved 
parlours, where chocolate is handed round, followed by the ever wel- 
come and tranquillizing cigar, to the inordinate use of which, by both 
sexes in the Mexican states, may be attributed much of the supine 
indifference which charactenzes them. Without expatiating on the 
evident impropriety of females indulging in such coarse practices, it 1s, 
besides, a habit injurious to the character, as an encouragement to 
sloth; it fills up vacant hours, and is a never-failing excuse for idle 
ness, and thus are formed incurable habits of indolence : ennui appears 
the constant complaint of the indolent, as a relief to which, pleasure 1s 
sought after, and the excitement of publick spectacles 

The eight o’clock bells remind them that the theatre is open, and 
out flock the people 
plaza, pause for a moment and observe how the scene is changed 
Crowds are stull gathering round the stalls, where 
beans, and other common dishes, mvite the 


Once more we will jom them, and crossing the 


since the morning 
hot tortillas, smoku 
hungry to a ready meal ; and the women who preside at these airy eat- 


ing-shops squeal out their noisy advertisements, informing all within 
hearing of the quality and price of a supper. Small tires at the cooking 
stalls are shinmg everywhere over the plaza, giving it something the 
appearance of an encampment ; and the wild, uncouth-looking figures 
moving about, favour the idea. A black-eyed, slip-shod lass has 1¢ 

leased her plump brown arms from the reboso, and is using them with 
most expressive action in aid of her rapid discourse with some dark- 
looking fellows in soldiers’ caps; and near them, an old woman, shirt 
velled and bent with age, shuties along with a pine torch im her band 
Pine knots are blazing round the stalls m every direction, and serve 
to light up the scene with a red and smoky glare ‘The theatre is one 
of a long row of buildings on the upper side of the plaza, distinguisha- 
ble only by the lamps, lirhted above the low, mean entrance, where 
a file of soldiers is stationed to keep the peace—a singular employ- 
ment, by the way, for warlike men. Files of gentlemen, too, are drawn 
up within the doorway, and near the corridors, many im large cloaks 
ladies who enter with a scrutiny, 


After thus runmng 


muffled to the chin, watching the 
which has more of gallantry in it than politeness 
the gauntle t between men of war, and rows of men otf peace the one 
kee ping peace with their arms, the other making war with their eves 
—vyou gain your box, and looking round for a minute, wonder if any- 
thing else so small, so mean, so il lighted, ever existed m the shape of 
a theatre ; and presc ntly remember that im our own western towns vou 
have seen theatres smaller, as mean, and as ill halted; and Zacate 

cas 1s but a remote mining town among the rude mountams ; a refle 

tion that reconciles you to the gross errours and pa patole deficrencies 


continually apparent ; and such is the exemplary moderation and 


patience of the Mexicans, that all passcs off smoothly, without the 
mereiless groans and hisses wluch thander out the dis 1pprobation ol 


an Ameru audience If they fail m punctuality, and the rusty 


green curtain still refuses to rise, 





what matter; the ladies and eentle- 
| 


men form the most social little parties in the boxes, and laughter and 
merry voices resound, and presently the company in the opposite 


boxes are but dunly visible through the smoky vapour which tills the 


house from the ciwaritos that the ladies draw from thew bosoms u 


little gold or silver cases, hand round to their frends, a 


When the 


and if they make a patient audience, so are they a 


curtain rises, the 





most freely themselves 
smoking ceases ; 
verv attentive one 
as in all country theatres, execrable in tragedy; but in every piece re 





The performance was excellent in comedy, and, 


presented, the dresses and appropriate costumes were admurably clas 
wteristick, and displayed taste, ncehness, and variety. The old Spans 
fashion of placing the ompter on the stage is still im vegue, and has 








a wretched effect He sits in front of the orchestra, concealed fro 
the audhence by a shade, something lke a small charsc-top, ! 
which is an opening from below, where a seat s placed, so 1 it only 
the upper | of the body a ears above tl st ‘ und there 
stationed, d ee, atesty littl pte ‘ ’ 
] lave seen tm to the ork ers ‘ 
ing them t es, as he read thre the 
pilav in a low { ertainment closes wit ( ct 
‘ i so und so end the amusements of a Sunday in Zac i 

\ t ene is ¢ ed. ‘The won is shining now cali ! 
} overt et plaza yet you px vet tal nos es 
left t est s, rolled up on the mind like w , t 

ar tt ry erty, \ . bk t scives, 18 envelo 1 i 
ma But the of the mu ew over; the b 1o 
y s died awa do cw 1's cry is urd. as 
‘ s plo m th ! { V , wa,” ete 

{ s so s eott \ ‘ at mrol 

Iwelve o'clock. It ts ume all still. Good night! 

Vartskers.—“I cannot imag rman Fi., vw k 
s i nl ' ' ’ 
iave Work« much m wilhy jas than your brains,” observed a wag 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


_————. 


STANZAS, 


Percwen on a rock, | proudly gaze 
Upon the world below, 

A broad champaign before me hes, 
Where streams like brooklets fow 

The tree is dwindled to the shrub, 
The palace tothe shed ; 

Man to a speck—small as the grub 
Brushed ‘neath his thoughtless tread 








The eacie is mv comrade here 
Our mantic is the cloud— 

The wild wond whistles in our ear, 
ts music k sharp and loud 

The sun looks down with colder ray 
The hoar-fiost hes around ; 

Our rock, with age and tempests gray, 
By scarce ashrub is crowned 





Alone’ alone ' yon bird and I, 
Our lofty seat do share 

No meaner wing may soar so high, 
In belds of upper air 

And man will seldom dare the steep, 
Where wik yal never Stays ; 

Round which the raging whirlwinds sweep, 
The death-winged lightning plays 





Oh! that his roval wings were mine ' 
I'd leave the bird his throne 

And cieave the air to loftier shrine, 
That might be all mine own 

1 would not brook a rival near 
Nv chosen place of rest 

Competied co feel a jealous fear, 
Lest he o’ertop my nest 

Vai wish! at nsk of life I gained 
This cloud-king’s airy home ; 

Vet pride elate at height attained, 
Pants higher yet to ream 

’Tis ever thus! though blessed with all 
That makes a heav'n of earth 

The spirit still, in conscious thrall, 
Sighs tor mortal birth Aa 


THE INSTABLLITY OF LIFE, 


That life is uncertain, and death unavoidable, is a maxim which, 
though all admit to be true, all seem willing to forget. It is a maxim 
which has been so often reiterated, that none can be wnorant of it; 
and if any were d.sposed to disregard it, the perpetual occurrence of 
its fulfilment might be sufficient for its establishment as an eternal 
truth. Granting, then, that it be true, is it not a matter of such conse- 
quence as to demand our most senous attention? Can any one 
bestow on it even the shghest consideration, without feeling its mm 
portance, without perceiving that, regarding it merely as relating to 
a complete removal from this world, and all its concerns, indepen 
dently of the reward or pumshment which is to follow, is a pot 
of the utmost inportan Can any one reflect, as on a matter of 
no concern, on the being separated from all those whom he loves, 
and by whom hes beloved? Can he disregard the tears which will 
be shed, and the sighs which will burst from the bosoms of those 
whom filial or fraternal aflection have bound tohim? Can he think 
unmoved, that he will no more augment their joy, or soothe ther 
gnet? that whatever danger may threaten them, he can no longer 
lend lis assistance to avertit? and that whatever blessings may 
conjoin to make them happy, will be embittered by the reflecuon that 
he 1s not a sharerin them’? He who can think on this without 
emotion, is more or less than man, Yet these are the consequences 
of that event, the occurrence of which to every one is certain, and 
the period at which it shall take place is unknown, Can it be denied, 
then, that this is a matter demanding our most serious attention ? 
But the departure from this world, however affection or friendship 
may endear it to us, must ever be considered, by the virtuous, as a 
cause of yoy, since it removes them frem regions of darkness and of 
sin, to realms of light and of punty. Surely, then, he who wishes to 
make even his death contribute to the happiness of those whom he 
loved while living, will se conduct homself un this life, as to leave no 
anxious doubtings on their minds, with respect to his welfare un the 
life eternal. He will act so, that at the end he may look back with 
tranquillity, and forward with rapture; without regret for the past, or 
fear for the future. But the disposition of mind necessary for the 
attainment of a life, productive of this desirable conclusion, cannot 
be acquired except by a frequent and serous censideration, and a 
firm conviction of the truth of the above maxun; since, without such 
conviction, the lnghest meentive to virtue would be wanting. It ps, 
then, not only the duty but the interest of every one to reflect in a 
manner suitable to the unpertance of the sulyeet, on the waeertamnty 
of the present life, and on the prepared 
for the change which we know must take plac ¢, at some penod, how 
near or how remote we are, by an Providence kept uno 
rant. Nor can the wisdom which dictates this concealment be umn 
peached Were the time at which our 
known to ua, its remoteness, if distant, would breed indolent secu 
nity; or its suddenness, if near, occasion terrours, which would pre 
vent preparation for it 


consequent necessity of berm 
all- wos 


dissolution should occur 











LINES. 
BY G. TUCKER, OF VIRGINIA 
Davs of my youth’ ye have glided away 
Hairs of my youth’ ye are frosted and gray 
Eves my vouth" your keen suht m= no more 
Cheeks my youth’ ye are furrowed a "¢ 
Stre tmyvy t ails ri ir 18 Gone 
Thoughts ny h’ your gay Visions are wh’ 
Days of h' t wish not your rece 
Hlairs yout! Vw t you s! 1 fall 
tives t ' on have eer 
thee you alin itea : en 
Strengt " ‘ i Why lament y ae 
Days of sce’ ve will shortly he past 
Pa ' 4 “ n ve * 
Jove of my ‘ é t 
bye my ‘ 
rh sofmya ‘ | 
liopes of my age’ be vet ion y G 
APHIORISMS. 

He who is always in want of something cannot be very neh! 
Tis a poor wight who live wrowing the words, decisions, mien 
wentior i wl i vat 

He who is mos ft fi tmoment to ¢ los enemy, and 
margnarimausly neglects it, s born to be a cond " 

Where there is much pretension, much has been borrowed Nature 
ever preten 
( him sant who can forget his own sufferings in the monute 
net of others 

He, who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to duty, approaches 

ty 

Truth, wisdom, love, seek reasons: malice secks only causes 
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Ongsnal. 


DRINKING SONG. 





RY MRS. SIGOURNEY——MUSICK BY HENRY RUSSELL 


Drink, friends, drink deep—the noon is high ; 
Drink, and forget your care— 
The sultry summer suns are nigh— 
Drink, and your strength repair 
The deer, that from the hunter flies, 
I'he warriour, red with slaughter, 
The camel, ‘neath the burning skies, 
Quaff deep the crystal water ! 


Our father, Sun, the ¢ xample gives, 
Our mother, Earth, also ; 

He, yocund, drinks above the clouds, 
She blushing, drinks below— 

Pledge high, pledge long, the friends you love, 
To absent wife and daughter, 

Or blooming maid who rules your heart, 


Drink deep—but only water ! 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


MUSICK. 


* The man that has no musick in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons.”—Shakspeare. 

Musick has comparatively few worshippers ; the greater portion 
of mankind are not gifted with power to enjoy its sweetness. The 
sense of hearing m them seems only fitted to bring home the vul- 
gar sounds of common life, and conveys no idea of beauty or power. 
All acknowledge, if they do not feel, the charm of poetry, the 
splendour of painting, and the deathlike calmness of sculpture, but 
many regard with indifference and even with contempt the elanns of 
musick. Such notions have their precedents. The refined and seru- 
pulous Chesterfield thought it a paltry art, and warned his son against 
the enticements of the fiddle ; and the cultivated mind of Addison 
was insensible to the voice of harmony. But Cicero has left us the 
testimony of a scholar m its favour, and the fondness of Steele was 
certainly an attrdbute of a gifted genius 

There is no such thing as a moderate lover of musick ; feeling in 
this case becomes emotion, and want of it, sensibility. In the words 
of Madame de Stael, “can tt be said that there ts such an art for those 
who do not feel enthusiasin?” Tt is easy, during a musical perform- 
ance, to distinguish the man destitute of taste, for he appears as much 
out of his element as a son of Neptune upon land. Many make pro- 
fessions of taste in accordance with fashion ; many tisten to musick 
and think only of the skill of the performer ; they gape at the won- 
ders of execution and fill the concert-room to see and be seen, and 
their souls never receive a refining thought, or feel the stirring in- 
fluence of the composer's power. If we were to judge by crowded 
audiences and loud applause, we might think that i our community 
the taste for musick was universal, and make some pretensions to it 
as a national characteristick ; but any one who looks beneath the sur- 
face of things will see how little sincerity exists, and that as much is 
required to appreciate the beauties of the higher musical compositions, 
as a head of Michael Angelo or a sunset of Claude. Undoubtedly 
there is sublimity in musick as in seulpture and painting; the first 
performance of the chorus, “ the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” 
brought an English audience to their feet, and to this day that so- 
lemn song of praise is never listened to but in an atutude of venera- 
tion. ‘The * Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo, over the altar of the 
Sistine chapel, illuminated by a taper twilight, and the * miserere’’ 
of Allegri, rolling from the choir, like a sea over the prostrate multi- 
tude, scem almost to announce to the sinner his awful doom 

It would be well for our national character, 1f musical taste could 
hold a place among its peculiarities; yet as a people, we are defi- 
cient. ‘There is no pride exhibited in the musical service of devo- 
tion, no eflort made by engaging talent, to render impressive one of 
the most interesting rites of religion. ‘True, we have nothing as in 
the old world to add sublimity to the choral harmony ; no time- 
worn aisle, no gothick architecture with its * frozen musek,” no vault- 
ed and fretted roof to swell and carry upwards the thrilling sounds as 


Handel and Mo- 
zart, Arne and Purcell have, as it were, lett their spirit behind them 


they come from the lips of white-robed choristers 


where they once stood in person, and performed those compositions 
which their own glowing imaginations had conceived. There is no 
higher stvle of musick than the oratorio, the chant and the anthem 
The * Messiah” and the * Creation” are destined to live forever, as 
long as man has a soul that can appreciate the beauties of art em- 
ployed in the praise of Almighty power. Our own country is com- 
paratively new, and England herself has given but few great composers 
to the world. ‘The home of musick is in romantick Germany and the 
sunny land of Italy. It ts there that the cemal influence of a southern 
clime seems to have warmed and excited the imagination to its bold- 
est flights ; the home of Rossini, Parsiello, and Catalami, 1s truly the 
The Italian and German seems to inhale a taste for 


When the rich hues of an Ita. 


land of song 
musick with the first breath of life 
han sunset are fading into gentle twilight, when the vineyards are de- 
serted, and the toil of day is over, the song and dance beguile the 
hours of mght too beautiful for sleep; the child of the peasant trom 
his youth knows no other sport. Evening has spread the quiet of 
repose ovel those ancient cities, and a humble population seek reliet 
from labour in the enjoyment of a national opera, in a refining and 
elevating recreation, ‘The German student indulges amidst mirth 


wel revelry in bursts of patriouck song, but the visions of national 


t 


glory, the castles which his heated fancy had reared, vanish with 
the light of dawn. Morning casts a sunlight, as it were, upon the 
phantoms of the night, melting them into air, and the scholar in his 
study almost forgets the land in which he lives 

This love of musick is purely a national taste ; it cannot be said 
to exist here; we boast not a single native composer of eminence, 
and our very best performers are imported wonders. Besides this 
deficiency, the science 1s treated with contempt and neglect in the 
persons of it professors. It is often said that musicians are an ordi- 
nary class of men; they are not allowed to hold that position in so- 
ciety to which the claims of their art entitle them. Indeed this is 
Was there ever a profession that flou- 
Will talent flow into 
It is gratifying 


the fault of the community. 
rished without the encouragement of respect’ 
a channel where it is sure of not being appreciated ? 
to see the spirit growing, though but slowly; the establishment of 
the Boston Academy we hope will be an era in the history of musick 
The acknowledged and long-standing reputation of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, is sufficient indication that taste, though not a na- 
tional characteristick, does exist, and needs nothing but the approba- 
tion of the publick voice to establish and call it into notice Would 
that we possessed an opera like that of Italy, supplied from the re- 
sources ag native talent! Superiour to her as we are in political con- 
dition, our people need only the stimulus of a rational pleasure, to 
banish buffoonery and nonsense from the stage 

It has been remarked by an admirable performer, that it is next to 
impossible to find an audience able to appreciate a difficult and la- 
boured performance This is true: such compositions are suitable 
only for the practised ear of the professor and the amateur, which ean 
follow and penetrate the intricacies of execution. At the represen- 
tation of an Italian opera before a London audience, the prema donna 
was interrupted and requested to sing ** Home, sweet home ; she 
complied with perfect readiness and affability, and the play conti- 
nued. It is the simple melody, united with taste and expression, 
that appeals most strongly to the heart. The graces of an elegant 
adagw, the sweetness of the andante, and the tire of an allegro are 
among the mysteries of the art, arcana of which common minds have 
no conception. ‘Their union and contrast are effected by the artist's 
power, they are the light and shade of the composer's picture, the pro- 
duct of skill and thought. In such a work I recognize the greatness 
of mind, and learn to reverence genius under every form. [ worship 
it in the marble, in the wonders of mechanism, in the glones of ar- 
chitecture, and as it breathes upon the canvass ; and can [ despise it 
as it lives in the gloomy and peculiar soul of Beethoven or Weber ! 
If eccentricity be the mark of genius, the sons of musick have had 
their share. Rossimi’s thoughts flowed thick and fast in the midst of 
friends ; their very chatter seemed to inspire ideas as brilliant and 
ever-changing as flashes of moonlight on a rippled sea. Gluck loved 
to think in a beautiful meadow, with a bottle of champagne tor his 
Helicon, and Sarti felt the god only when surrounded by the dum and 
dusky light of a single taper. 

If any proot were wanting to give Importance to the claims of mu- 
sick, let us look at its effect upon the passions and feelings of our 
nature. What adds grandeur to the horrours of war—what fans the 
flame of patriotism, and fills the fainting heart with heroick courage 


What French- 


man would not resign his life for his country at the call of the ** War- 


in the day of battle like the sound of martial musick ! 


song of Marseilles!’ What Scottish chief would flinch at danger 
when cheered by the bagpipes of his clan’ Alfiert has told us that 
the plots of some of his finest tragedies were conceived at the Grand 
Opera. For myself, like Jessica, | am * never merry when I hear 
sweet musick ;"’ there 1s always a sense of pleasing sadness, far more 
delightful than the excitement of gayety and sport 


home, the accents of their native land, shews the affection of the 


The songs of 


Swiss for their snow-capped hills, by unmanning the boldest heart, 
and reminding them of absence too painful to be endured: and it isa 
well-known fact that the * Rans de Vaches” is forbidden to be played 
in regiments on foreign service, as it invariably produces desertion 

Musick ts affecting, too. I have seen an audience in tears at the 
distress of Amina. I have seen one breathless over a symphony of 
Haydn, and thought if this be the composer's power—if the human 
heart be his theatre—his art 1s divine — It would be better for the 
world if there were more Titans and Corregios in musick—more 
Mozarts to cheer the desponding, and Beethovens, with awful and 
gloomy thoughts, to repress the excesses of lightness and frivolity 

Unlike the other elegant arts, musick 1s capable of constant and 
never-ending improvement. The Venus de Medici and the Apollo, 
though chisseled in the infant days of art, are the perfection of sculp- 
ture. The human form is there, beautiful as when first it came from 
the hand of the Creator; the living models are gone; there ts no- 
thing to imitate in the degenerate figures of modern days : those an- 
cient statues remain to show what man was before a gradual decline 
unpaired his godhke nature. But musick is destined to improve—to 
advance. There will be a new Shakspeare, a new Handel to outshine 
those that have passed away 

And here let me speak of one who has but lately gone ; whose 
career, short as it was, is without a blot; whose name will be united 
with all that ts beautiful and pure in character, as well as with a pro- 
fession which he adorned and ennobled—I mean Bellini. His was. 
indeed, a * swan-like end.’ Cut off at the early age of twenty-nine, 
in the dawn of a glorious promise, he yet left sufficient evidence that 
he possessed a genius fitted to reach the highest olyects of ambition 
Imitating neither the laughing fancies of Rossim, nor the eavern-like 
obscurity of Beethoven, his works are full of omginality ; to all whe 
have enjoyed them they are endeared by a prevai 
cacy, and tendernesss It he indulges in the hight chorus, or i he 


ballet, it is with an almost femimme gayety and beauty: he never 





takes the feelings by storm, but his musick 





every emotion of the heart—steals over the ear like “the sweet 
sonth,”” and makes us willing captives. In scenes of anguish and 
distress, he compels our sympathy ; his songs of grief are as gentle 
as a maiden’s sigh, and he tells a tale of love with all the witchery of 
passion. Bellini never visited our shores, but his spirit has reached 
us: the Norma and Pirata have crossed the ocean, where there are 
at least a few to appreciate their beauties, and pay a deserved tribute 
to the genius of their gifted author 

To any one naturally endowed with musical sensibility, the apathy 
with which the finest compositions are often received, appears inex- 
plicable. It seems as if the sounds with which creation teems, would 
read a lesson to every mind that ever harboured a wandering fancy 
Musick had its origin in nature: the earth, the air, the water, are 
ful of harmony. I have walked through the woods in autumn, when 
the rustling of the dried leaves around my feet have told with their 
mournful musick of the decay of nature. I have sailed on the calm 
bosom of the ocean in the stillness of night, when the face of the 
waters was only marked by the moon’s silver rays, and the musick of 
the gentle wave made me think of the summer of life; and again, 
when clouds had veiled the lights of heaven, and the wind screamed 
through the strained rigging, the mournful sound has brought before 
me visions of distress and agony—the horrours of death, and the se- 
paration of kindred hearts. I have listened to the musick of the 
waterfall, and thought as the stream hurried on, of the current upon 
which we are all floating to a common end; and, as the gentle mist 
fell around, it seemed like the sweet memories of the good, which 
remain to freshen and fertilize the world they have left behind 

We receive through our senses the influences of nature ; images 
of beauty crowd thick and fast upon the eye, and every zephyr brings 
on its alry wings some sound to which the heart responds. Musick is 
only the voice of creation, echoed and varied by the art of man. It 
is a pleasure without alloy—a crystal fount, in the de pths of which 
the sunbeams play, and show no lurking poison to make us repent 
our pleasure: it is the lover's language floating on the still air of 
night; the reveller’s burst of joy; it leads an army to victory, and 
lulls an infant in its cradle; and, at the hour of prayer, its solemn 
notes waft upward the praises of the Almighty. Musick penetrates 
the heart ; its existence is inseparably united with the imagination ; 





and the sensibility of man to the grandeur and sweetness of the world 


about him: its being ts coexistent with the soul, and, like the soul. 


is destined to immortality LPT 





CRITICAL SKETCHES, 


REPETITIONS, 


BY WILLIAM COX 


Tuere are few things in writing more disagreeable and ungrace- 
ful than the ill-chosen and uncalled-for repetition of the same word 
It is, as it were, a sort of insult on the language, indirectly accusing 
it of a want of copiousness and vanety: at the same time, be it noted, 
the fastidious avoidance of the same word, or set of words, when they 
will best express the meaning, evinces a want of nerve and direct- 
ness ol purpose on the part of the writer, and a consequent sacrifice 


‘1s, how- 





of sense to mere sound, that is not at all desirable. The 
ever, occasionally a singular beauty and propriety in close and fre- 
quent repetitions. They give a depth, a force, a simplicity to the sen- 
tence or verse they are employed in, that the most elaborate selec- 
tion or unlimited variety would fail to impart. Of all modern writers, 
Coleridge seems to have been the greatest master of the felicitous 
effect to be given by the frequent use of the same words, and to have 
availed himself of this knowledge with the most decided success 
His ** Auncient Marmer” abounds with instances— 
* The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ire was ali around ; 
It crack'd and growled and roared and howled,— 

A wild and ceaseless sound.” 
Again, after the fated ship becomes becalined— 

* Davy after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 
Water, water every where. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water every where 
Nor any drop to drink 
The very deeps did rot. O Christ' 
That ever this could be' 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.” 


But the most remarkable imstance in this poem, or perhaps in the 
English language, is the Mariner's exclamation after the death of his 
crew, when he ts left the only breathing thing on board— 


* Alone, alone, all, all alone 
Alone on the wide, wide sea'’” 

What a picture of immensity, of wild and fearful solitariness, of deep 

and settled despair, is conjured up by these two lines; and yet there 

are only eleven words in them, and of the eleven, one 1s used four 


Instances, though not to the same 





times, and two others twice e: 


extent, might be adduced from nearly all the poets. Shakspeare 


sometimes uses repetitions almost tediously, as in the badinage be- 


tween Portia and Bassamo about the ring; sometimes impressively, 


as 1n Queen Margaret's advice to Buckingham— 


“© Buckingham, beware of vonder dog 
Look, when he fawns he tes ; and when he bites 
Ilis venom tooth will rankle to the death 
Have not to do with him, beware of him 
Sin, death and hell have set their marks on him 
And all their ministers attend on hur 


‘ 


But perhaps no English poet has, on the whole, availed himself o 
the repetition of words with the same closeness, trequeney, and eth: 






as Coler dye 


sans eds 
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A CHAPTER ON LOAFERS. 


* Who steals my purse steals trash.” 


No word in our dialect has received such malinterpretation, and no 
created being has been so ignominiously misrepresented as that now 
treated of. As Doctor Johnson described the true genius to be a mind 
of large general mental powers, accidentally determined to some par- 
ticular direction, the true loafer, who, unfortunately for his reputation, 
has not met with this happy accident; whose comprehensive soul, 

neontined to particular science, soars aloft in the grandeur of no 
middle flight, and surveys, with impartial view, the universe of thought 
and matter, is the genius undirected—whose rays, unconcentrated, 
diffuse an equal warmth, and light, with a uniform sunshine, t 
microcosm of humanity—with him enjoyment 1s the poetry of life 
The glittering bauble te mpts no avaricious bosom ; the chariot of the Antiquity has preserved for us the description of one of this kind, 
rich, dashed on by prancing steeds, and scattering the olympick dust, whom Horace has so graphicaliy portrayed in his satire, commen- 
excites no envious emotion—no craving for gain—no thirst for ap- Cling, “Tham [as I was) forte via sacra” [walking in Broadway.) ‘This 
plause—nor wish nor hope for the future ruffles his calm bosom ; but | precious fowl the great lyrist himself could not neg 
with an apathy of which no steick can boast, he continues the even the substance of his conversation with him, and immortalized hin 


tenour of his way till the fuel of his existence 1s consumed 


“ Happiness is his beings end and aim 


and if ever content satisfied the vearnmgs of a human soul, that satis- 


faction is his 


As to the derivation of the word loafer, it seems more classick than 
we were at first aware of. We had supposed a word of equivocal 
origin, yet of pure English texture ; and in confirmation of this, it has 
been asserted that the word sprung from, and was co-generated with 
he flies of the late ** Fly-market."’. Moreover, that this was the first 
rendezvous of the modern loaters—(for we intend to show that they 
have been from the trme whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary }—and that during the halevon days of that famous struc- 
ture, they were at first distinguished by the appellation of Fly-market 
shirks ; but, after the demolition of their favourite haunt, became scat- 
tered over the wide face of Gotham city, like the Jews of old, afte 
the destruction of their temple, and prowled about without a fixed 
abode, despised and forlorn. From this dispersion they lost some- 
what of their gregarious habits, and were condemned to give signiti- 
cation to a new word, merely from their change of habitation, without 
having undergone anv metamorphosis in appearance, or alteration ot 
character; and thus, it is said, arose the term. Now, we, without 


arrogating to ourselves an extensive erudition im archwology, aré 





firmly convinced that as loafers have 


must be of earlier origin ; and consulting the stores of ancient lore, 
we think we have discovered its root in the word lore In explana- 
tion, therefore, masmuch as loafers are endowed with a keener sen- 
sitility of enjoyment, and consequently cull from everything whatever 


can conduce to their relish of existence, there ts produced im their 





From love, then, comes loafer, which should more correctly be spelled 
lofer; the ve, im the word lore, beimg the wolick digamma, and its 
symbol the English f. which the vulgar mistaking, or intending to 
draw a strong mark of distinction between lover and loafer, have now 
established the pronunciation of the word as it is generally used 
discussions about the derivations of words we leave to the sage profes 
sors of our colleges, and satisfy ourselves with their bare meaning 
The true loafer is of a quite crystalline formation, animated with a 
deep poetick feeling, and reaping from observation that science and 
knowledge which gives a zest to his hfe His ts no bookish acquisi- 
tion. If he is a vagabond, he is a wanderer over the face of nature, 
which speaks to his susceptible soul in language expressing more than 
all can feel or recerve. The old blind man of Chios, strolling over 
the deserts of his sea-gurt isle, or loafing by his Meonian stream, could 
draw from nature her richest treasure, and warring in his rmagimation, 
as the god-like Greek, could embody im mnpassioned verse, thoughts, 


feelings and actions, which can live only in his song! He was an 


ancient loafer, and mmortality has marked him for her own 


tal loafer! immortal poet! hadst thou not been a loafer, thou hadst 


not been a poet, as thou wouldst not have been Homer 


thou art indeed the mighty archetype! These exist at the present 


day, but how unlike theirancestors ’ 


sphere! To be great, their home must be the wide world, and ther mind 
expatiate and wing its flight over the unbounded universe of 
It was indeed while loafing—that moment when man is least alone 
—that this primeval loafer gave vent to those rapturous and soul- 
stirrmg feelings, and bodied forth those forms of things which fired 
his genius, in the luxurious magnificence of his poesy ! ‘This was the 


natural expression of a fervent soul, which, unconscious of 


ittered itself in rhapsody, which admiration gathered, and 


has transmitted to us 
“Tlow many a rustick Milton has passed by, 


Stifling the speechiess meanings of his heart 


4 poet in feeling, yet a loafer in melancholy neglect ! 


But there is another class whom we shall distinguish by 





nd addition of the philosophick loafers. they, too, are 
honoured race 


' 


The ancient philosophers of Greece and Rome, before th 


t schools were established, and they had obtained a local habitation 


t 


ind a name in their porches and academies, were the first of th 


iar caste of whom there is any history extant The pert 





was the classick Diogenes, who lived in a tub, w 
tumults of a restless world ; his tub was his tortune, hus p 


; and content with the gifts of nature, 


Was his happiness 
t heaven was all he asked from the world’s conqueror 


But there is still another denomination, who are, and alway 


been the most numerous—tre jue hiing everv publick Walk, 





ORIGINAL ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


sted in all ages, the 


nds a universal sympathy and benevolence, or love for all things 


their genius is trammelled to par- 


ticular occupations, and their thoughts circumscribed to too narrow a 
} 





ing every place of resort, alway seen, yet nevertheless inscrutable— can only afford to give themselves, at most. an hour's time to get 
whose ways are past finding out, and of whom it is unknown whence their dinner, (some take only fifteen minutes, but these content them 
they come, or whither they go. These may be characterized as the selves with a chop at one of the many “ holfing-howses,” situated in 


peripatetick loafers, and are impressed with the mixed peculiarities of the centre of business.) and, therefore, they must make the greatest 





the two former classes: with poetick feeling sufficient to counteract despatch they can in getting to their dwe llings and back again to their 


the corrosion of their minds, and philosophy enough to support and warehouses. This hurried manner of despatching their meals is, as 
sustain their situation in life. Among these there have been some I am told by the young physician who visited me to-«lay for my cold, 
who have shown a superiour intellect, and left proofs thereof to suc- very injurious to health ; and the conse juence ts, that a great many 
ceeding times. But the majority, in obedience to the precept of the of these merchants contract a disease which he calls “ dyspe psia,”” (a 


ancient sage, live according to nature, and receive and enjoy theirex- derangement of the digestive organs, I believe.) for the cure of which 


istence as she influences and directs them. With them, “sufficient they are often obliged to go abroad to travel for vears. at great ex 

unto the day 1s the evil thereof.” They loaf as thev list, and labour pense, amd to t serious injury frequently of their affairs! It ap 

when tt pleases them. Such a one, pears to me very strange that so * calculating” a people should com 
*—-—. nee veteris pocula Massici, mit such @ great mistake 

%4 need nn, ee Near the » Cit all,” (described to you m my last letter.) is a 


new edifice erected for a khan, or * hotel,’ by a Mr. Astor, who has 
retired trom active business as a merchant, by which he accumulated 
a princely fortune. It is a monument, not so remarkable for its arch 


tectural beauty, as trom its aflording an evidence of what can be a 





ct, but has given 


j 


aoe ' 
Hished 


leyl 


com in this commercial country by a powerful mind, ended by 


! 
T ringy indust am y t ti ONS , 
in his verse This fellow was a rare one: he surely was the prince mranien ' y, and a great natural tact for busines Prou 


what I hy ward of this ¢ | ! , ' his ¢! ©. Oo 
of lentes * what | have hear ventioman, | am sure that if his theatre of 





4 . m had beer ondon mst { rh " 
Doctor Johnson and the wits of his day were remarkable, and he t had been I. stead of New-York, he would have fully 








was the chief of a bright fraternity. Let not those of the present umes ““! talled, tf not surpassed, the celebrated Jew, Rothschild, about whose 
be depressed with despondency, nor in despair compromise their vo ee — z = you atovtagepeenalatatesinas tails on your return from 
cation, when they consider that he, their dulce decus, was happy in agnne l ~ Hote’ ts larger than any in . roe tas built of 
his nocturnal rambles, without a pillow for his head, or a penny in his “ “se a4 cney ca fe, and although very simple m its architecture, 
pocket! But for these rambles, we might never have heard of his it makes, from its size, an imposing appearance, and quite puts to 
* Rambler ;"" and but for his loafing, of his + Idler. It was then that the blush the celebrated * City-hall,” situated near by I am told 
he and his compamons lived m their thoughts, planning schemes of that many of the apartments of this splendid hotel are already engaged 
ambition, and reforming the morals of the world Sak wn Sl of by fanuhes, who are deterred trom keepmg thor own establishments 
observation, they nm Cons once of The thousand annoyances that they © necessarily 
* Eve nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, oa sieht adie: he bad conduct of the servants m this | uy cl zed 
And catch the manners living as they rise ,” country this has become so serious an evil, that many persons of 
find good meverything ; can endure misfortune, and preserve anequani-  ' © preter spending most of ther time in Purope ul, what os 
mity when nature ever deigns to bestow on them a sparing bounty infinitely worse, tt tually deters many at lor from enteruig the 
Observe this one, more degraded ; look upon his wan and doleful =™ ! H ROUSeROEy proving ve 
aspect ; mark the physiognomy of his countenance, as he saunters, ™e#teh tor the power of Hymen'! “This state of things is an evidence 
absorbed in contemplation, through the byways of our city, and detect I think, of eather i eneral prosperity, or great demoralization 
the glimmerings of the inward ra . peering even through the squalul ammony the lower Chisses——perhaps it is a muxtore of bot! 
ness of lus attire * Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of In walk long * Broadway” my eves was attracted by the ne 
fanev, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms ot hope ' whowishto tice of © D stuck up large letters, and my eur ty Was #¢ 
1, that | wnmediately popped im to see what kind of a place ut 


be rich and wish to be happy, drink wisdom from the wells of life, and — ¢xeste 




















draw philosophy from the career of a loafer ' was, pudye of my surprise when T found, insteed of a divan with its 
** A loafer’ foul, dishonouring term UU vtomans surrounding three sides ef the room, ne 
i oo pee sacoaths tats solo name t : tasm ipartinent with a few tables and ehau ul sone 
Whom but a day's, an hour's success, pictures har r around the wall Evervthing looked, to be swre 
Had wafted to eternal fame '” M. AND A. very snug and comfortable ; and had not my ideas of eastern luxury 
boon called uy ¥ the pompous notice of * Deru is ‘ I should 
LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. no doubt, have been satisfied. I made sign to one of the chrhougue 
vers tol me coflec and i pele ind findin t bre hh te Vsprapeet 
SIDI MOHAMMED TO HIS FRIEND MUSTAPHA, on one of the tables, TP took a seat by it; he appeared ina few m 
nutes with the cotl but such stuff’ Why, a would have diswraced 
New-York, Zelkady the 16th day; year of the Hejrra, 1257 ) . 
July, 1 ‘ the poorest itiee-house tn the su rhs of Pera, for, mstead of ben 
My pear Mestarna—lIn my last I promised to finish the descrip. @* black as the trank hat T wore, it was almost transparent! No doubt 
tion of the celebrated * Broadway.” which IT was then prevented it is so made to s w taste of the country, and therefore T made t 
from domg im consequence of having been seed with the political best af it, my « ppomtinent Was equaily great as regards the of 
* plague, so universally prevalent in this country ; as is now mor , f, for instead of brmgmg me one of our long eherry sticks with a 
than twenty-four hours since | have been exposed to its malionant » ne anoer Te piece, he gave me an“ Havana cigar,” whic 
fluence, (having been ¢ ned to my room d ring that t e bya A thhost Sorry ates ', as you Very wel Know bY your experience 
violent cold, which my doctor tells me is a very fashionable complaint la Pine that t ew iL LLL Vhere the tes 
in this New World.) I hope to be able to periorm my promise to you, '" r 7 Was lon, | recollected that my | ‘ od 
for though absent from my native land, [ still cherish all our national ‘ to ¢ fashion of the day, aud [ therefore we iter 
seruples as regards the sacred obligations we are under to fulfil e tak my ¢ to ive he GM tw port od I to al very 
engagements. Even im this far country I find that they give us ere sprightly, pleasant | ' 1 the person of th er, who 
dit for bemg farthful in redeeming our promises, though given merely @used me a good ae o ality tite enee while he 
verbally, and in that they certaimly do us no more than common yus- Was engaged heautity my upp tory He used all | ok 
tice While on the subject, I will pust inform you of the compliment . © persuade me t rleth cut oll my mustaches, talked a good 
that I heard paid our country a few days ago bv some busine=s men, @ ul about the *“alosturtingy Uae raceful outlines of the head ole 
(gene rally good pndges im such matters.) who were engaged mecon- t'' lv refused ‘ her, be as the re “ 
versation on commercial aflairs in the Levant, and, as they were not Only e of my eastem 0 I found he ws a gre 
aware of my being a Turk, (vou will recolleet I discarded, though mateur of pamt s, and no doubt must be a « pital pudve of them 
reluctantly, our costume soon after landu uv.) I think it mav be con iro us fonedir o> Tete la with t entione connoisseurs of 
sidered a flattering tnbute to our national characte Lhey were te y, for no ! uni vu Oo prices te Ose whieh he 
talkmg over the manner of dealing among the Turks at Sravrna, and 8 Sanit Iw 7 predne conversation, that | 
I found that they all agreed in saying that they, (the Franks pre pay hum a visit whenever [ find yaciia weal that part of the 
ferred having business transactions with the Turks rather than wit town, and though his cotlee is nots ve d call good m Stam 
the Crreeks, as they could aiwavs plac nap eit confidence noeven oul, ve I « trot ! vot tot ¢ it quit tolerable, find what 
the verbal promises made by the torme while the latter were not so sstill better, I epleked up trom the eccentrek little barber much 
scrupulous in fultillmg theirs i it was not their interest to do so. | Curious tnlormation as regards the mysteries of “picture dealing 
You will readily excuse ths digression, beng, as it 1s, so flattermg to Wich will no doubt be very usetul to me ¢ rmy travels in Hurope 
our country You will do well to commumieate the sulmect of it to You will be surprised to hear that a small part of the “ Broadway’ 
our venerable uncle and his friends when you next visit Smyrna, for | is paved with blocks of wood, (placed heads up,) which my old Snvyrna 
I am sure it will give them pleasure to know that the business-like friend tells me in experiment of which they have tried severa 
integrity of our countrymen ts properly appreciated lately, in order to find out which is the cheapest way of paving the 
T have already mentioned the omnibuses that fill the “* Broadway,” streets, for everythu ere is governed by the ngid rules of economy 
and which, by the rapidity of their movements, strike terrour to the (the great secret of the prosperity of this y« nation. He added 
souls of the pedestrians both young and old. They are called * great | something about ther be o/ heads” « wh already in Broad 
nuisances ;” but st ll, as | generally see them weil filled with passen- way withou ving the streets w ‘ but Leould not understand 
gers, I presume they must be also great conveniences—the fare is) what he meant by it; T rather think, however, it was some attempt 
very cheap indeed, being only ewht cents, (¢ jual to one and a half ut wit on j t, wluch could not t wie brite lt nour lar 
plastres of our money, ind for this you may ride from two to three jaye The pavements m Broadway, eepting the wooden part 
miles Iam told that these carriages have enhanced the value o vhich is smooth as a Persta anpet,) and madend m all the streets 
property in the upper parts of the city, from the facility they afford ire most ox le, and | nt that they are | oscly made wu 
the merchants ot getting to and trom their business, which 1s in the ‘ WW t ‘ ure Gog ove ur wt time, m orde 
ower part lhis [| can readily understand ; for such is the great in to afford en yyment to a numero<s class of wrants May Alla 
dustry and desire to accumulate wealth in thes eaty, that the merchants $ guard you and all y old dea : LOU AMMED 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


TOM, IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY SO? 


BY JAMES KENNY. 


Dear ‘Tom, my brave, free-hearted lad, 
Where’er you go, God bless you! 
You'd better speak than wish you had, 
If love for me distress you ' 

‘To me, they say, your thoughts incline, 
And possibly they may so ; 

‘Then, once for all, to quiet mine, 
‘Tom, if you love me, say so? 


On that sound heart and manly frame 
Sits lightly sport or labour, 

Good-humour'd, frank, and still the same, 
‘To parent, friend, or neighbour ; 

Then why postpone your love to own 
For me, from day to day so, 

And let me whisper still alone, 
‘Tom, if you love me, say so? 


How oft when I was sick, or sad 
With some remembered folly, 

The sight of you has made me glad— 
And then most melancholy. 

Ah! why will thought of one so good 
Upon my spirits prey so! 

By you it should be understood— 
Tom, if you love me, say so? 


Last Monday at the cricket-match, 
No rival stood before you ; 

In harvest time, for quick despatch 
The farmers still adore you ; 

And evermore your praise they sing, 
Though one thing you delay so, 

And I sleep nightly murmuring, 
‘Tom, if you love me, say so 


Whate'er of ours you chance to seek, 
Almost before you breathe it, 

I bring with blushes on my cheek, 
And all my soul goes with it 

Why thank me, then, with voice so low, 
And faltering turn away so ; 

When next you come, before you go, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


When Jasper Wild, beside the brook, 
Resentful round us lower'd, 
I oft recall that lion look, 

That quell'd the savage coward— 
Bold words, and free you uttered them ; 
Would they could find their way so, 
When these moist eyes so plainly mean, 

Tom, if you love me, say so’ 


My friends, ’tis true, are well to do, 
And yours are poor an.’ friendless ; 
Ah, no, for they are rich in you, 
Their happiness 1s endless ; 
You never let them shed a tear, 
Save that on you they weigh so; 
There's one might bring you better cheer ; 
‘Tom, if you love me, say so? 


My uncle's legacy is all 
For you, ‘Tom, when you choose it ; 
In better hands it cannot fall, 
Or better trained to use it 
I'll wait for years, but let me not 
Unwoo'd, unplighted stay so 
Since wealth and worth make even lot, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


SUMMER PHILOSOPHY. 


“Live pleasant!” Such was Edmund Burke's exhortation to an 
anxious and repining gentleman, who resorted to him for comfort 
and advice. It should be every one's summer motto. James, be 
it yours. Live pleasant. “Tis an art. Learn it 
the fine arts and the useful ones. This combines their claims. 

Ariston men ‘udor, says Pindar; no doubt, as a lotion, if not as 
a potion. Let Amphitrite, or some nymph of hers, fold you daily 
in ber chaste and renovating embrace. Be sure there is sovereign 
good in it. Intimacy with the salt bosom of the bracing element 1s 
the all-compensating, magniticent luxury of the season. What were 
summer life without it! 

And, James, look to it, that you be not one of the busy block- 
heads, who do away, in half an hour, the kind influences of a bath, 
by insane activity and self-exposure. Never hurry, nor be hurried 
Walk slow, talk slow, think slow, feed, read, write, dress, undress 
—in short, live—with studied and exquisite deliberation. Let no- 
thing tempt you to fuss, or bustle, or lose your temper, or make a 
noise. Keep your watch in perfect order ; and never fail to set out 


so long before an appomted hour, that you may proceed purely at | 


your ease, with full leisure to make fastidious selection of shaded 
cravat, or uncover your head, or whisk a handkerchief about it, and 
smile gently, and in your sleeve, at casual ridicules, or make languid 
salutations, er put up (inwardly, or peradventure, in a murmur) 
small petitions and thanksgivings to the powers above—and, after 
all, be punctually (or, perchance, a few minutes better than pune- 
tually) on the spot: then, shortly afterwards, while an irrepressible 
smile softens your composed and complacent features, to salute the 
unfortunates who arrive hot and belated—panting, it may be, and 
just too late! Oh, it is a virtuous triumph ! 

But to ensure it, one must be resolutely unimitative. Hurry ts 
vontagious. Jt 1s not because they have much to do, but merely 


perforce of a foolish, fidgety habit, that many people in our streets 
heat and tire themselves ; and the others, for the most part, do the 
hke, from unconscious sympathy and mechanical imitation. Let 
bad company never fool your wise, young feet into bootless race 
against tine. 


| miles an hour 


We speak of 


| Look out of the window, James. Observe the two gentlemen, 


| in beaver hats and suits of broadcloth, passing at the rate of four 
Mark their dripping brows and burning cheeks ! 
How unwise, to be so pinched for tine ; how absurd, if they be not! 
| But, their costume! James, be it known to you, that, in these little 
matters (so called) of personal comfort and taste, we are a servile 
| people—servile comformists to fashion, and an arbitrary system of 
| stupid uniformity. But, be not you conformed! Bow not your 
jneck! Exercise, personally and hourly, that independence, which 
| our good people commonly reserve to quarrel about, at elections, 
and glorify on anniversaries. 
| Dress after your own heart. If you be so odd as not to realize 
that a coat, which was comfortable when mercury froze, must be 
equally so (and the only proper coat) under these tropical fervors— 
| fear not to array yourself, cap-a-pie, in nankin, linen or silk! Why 
| be uncomfortable, because other people choose to be! Live pleasant. 
| Gratefully careful, as IT know you to be, James, of the precious 
| organ cinctured by the nether part of your waistcoat, you will, of 
course, eschew the mean absurdities of Grahamist, equally with 
| the sottishness and excess, to which you never were given. Ripe 
| fruit, James, in the morning; seldom after. The old dogma, you 
| know, makes it gold in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at night 
With your dinner, of a single excelling viand, let me recommend a 
good deal of good bread ; and, for the most part, nothing hereafter, 
until the next morning. Prize him, or her, that can furnish you a pure 
decoation of the sober berry ; and, if you affect not Pochon and Pec- 
jcho, make its acquaintance ; a daintier and more ethereal spirit, 
j even than Hyson, informs it. Yon are seasonable in addicting your- 
| self to the * thin potations” of Bourdeaux and the Rhine: me ju- 
| dice, your temperate glass will never anticipate dinner. Here, 
| indeed, cosmopolites differ; and [ would not rashly proseribe a 
tumbler of claret, au déyeiner. But, be all spirituous concentra. 
} tions abjured, They irritate. 

So does much speaking: be chary of your words. ‘Take ume to 
select them, lazily, yet well. Let them be few, simple, and signiti- 
cant. Study (so far as may be, without too much mental applica- 
ton) aterse and elegant plainness of speech. ‘* Amplification 1s 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos,”’ saith the immortal Scribbierus , 
and verily, in summer, it consumeth patience and comfort with its 
hot hum. It is a cruelly stupid practice. Study monosyliavles ; 
j; and be not timid in respect of long pauses. None, but a silly chat- 
{terbox, thinks them crusty, or finds them dull. 
| them, well disposed, go farther, with a direct man, (or woman either ') 
| of a hot day, than a troop of polysyllables. Indeed, James, when, 
on such a day, you see two or three fnends lounging quietly in the 
shadiest and airiest place within reach, amusing themselves, per- 
haps, with a glass or cigar, hardly moving a finger unnecessarily, 
and exchanging curt colloquy at capricious mtervals—the cool syl- 
lables dropping, one by one, from thin hps—every pregnant word 
or two conveying the hint of a speech, frucufying, during an after- 
pause, in the ear, and acknowledged, happily, or commented upon 
by the slightest of nods, or snules—set them down, James, for gen- 
tlemen and philosophers. Without fatigue of tongues or ears, there 
Is more real communtor, often, in such quiet intercourse, than in the 
wordiest and hottest conversations 

But, if the loquacious take you by the button, or imprison you in 
a carriage, and you cannot escape, submit, James, with a good grace ; 
and study your precious art of attending with looks, while your suf- 
fering soul takes leave of absence. Do not fret, on any account ; 
for impatience and ill humour are very heating What livelier 
image of ridiculous discomfort, than a fussy, cholerick gentleman, in 
dogdays, drenched with perspiration, or scorched with sunshine, 
hearing ill-news, or being bored or aflronted, or repenting, or perse- 
cuted of mosquitos, and impotently thumping his face and breaking 
his nails—or barked at by puppies, and soiling his hand with throw- 
ing stones at them, and hitung a lady, and having lis vorce drowne d, 
while attempting an apology, by the stunning passage of a load of 
iron—or, at an evening lecture, * grinning horrible a ghastly smile” 
| of gallantry, as he resigns his seat to a rubustious serving-weuch, 
| and takes his stand in the aisle, ‘ Oh misery!” * What damned 
| minutes tells he o'er!” 

James, fail you not to maintain, till October at least, a sweet, im- 
| perturbable serenity: entertain your senses and your soul with har- 
|monious, patient, minute attentions. Dear, perspiring summer ! 
| She is the alina mater, and the tender nurse, of the gentlest virtues ; 
Pure senti- 


| 











| she makes goodness its own exceeding great reward 
| ments, gentle sympathies, and little exercises of forbearance, mo- 
desty and good nature, are the moral zephyrs, shower baths, ice- 
creams, and scented white handkerciuefs of the soul ! 

Therefore, James, keep an eye and heart open to all the beautiful 


}and good that 1s abroad im the body or soul of the world, within 
| your ken 


Dress your thoughts in a habit of wise, indulgent cha- 
rity, and let them wear it, tll it “cleaves to its mould, with the aid 





| for the grandsire, mauly deference 


sidewalks—ever and anon, stopping, without seraple, to adjust your | 


of use.” Have a kind word ready for the abashed maiden; and, 
If a child stumbles, in your 
walk, pick it deliberately up: if a lady stoop to ue her shoe-string, 
help her, or look away. Practise ** the solt answer that turneth 
away wrath.’ If one dispute you hastily, smile and forgive him 
if he talk nonsense, or pompous trursins, listen with mute e1vility , 
in either case, “take no note of him, but let hum go—and thank 
God you are nd of a” fool 

Beware of talking politicks with a radical; or, longer than five 
minutes with any man. You will almost certainly strike fire by 
concussion, 1f you ditler,or kindle, by smooth attriuon, if you agree 
Read no more than halfa coiumn, at once, in any political newspa- 
per; and wax not indignant, over the capitals and notes of excla 
mation, either at the writer, or at those he abuses. ‘They probably 
are used to it; and itis for bread that he (poor fellow) sours his 
heart and dips his daily pen in acids and gall 

Read such books as vou like, James—so they be good of their 
kind. If you find a volume full of twaddle and egotism, or tamted 
with malignity or meanness, let it go at once ,; and speak of it, if 
need be, with brief contempt But, why grow splenetick over a 
book, merely because it does not hit your personal faney er tast 
Go to. Was intowritten for you! and may it vet edify another 
The paper world 1s all before you, and a world, thank 


- 
> 
Pass on 
heaven, it is—though deformed with barrens and mire—vet boast- 
ing its skvey heights, its mystick deeps, and thousand living toun- 
tains, and elysian vales 

Then, be not impatient with Mr. Van Artevelde Talor’s preface 
or poem, or the critiques thercon: ar dif still, hapiv, you lager, 
with admiring gratit 
neither shallow nor trite, but ** a very pretty poet,” who often weaves 





e, over the volumes of Byron, deeming him 





into one rambow-stanza the gorgeous expression of more ne wly- 
combined thought, than is spread over any blank verse page of the 


A select few of 


said poem. Yet, will you allow the author to have his own opinion; 
nor, though you find his book pretty hard reading. will you dispute 
its being very clever for a young clerk ’—*‘a litle heavy—but no 
less divine.” 

If you have not read Charles Lamb's * Elia” two or three times, 
(why does not somebody here print a decent edition of those es- 
says) nay, if you have it not by heart, let me commend you to it, 
as a perfect pk of summer reading. ‘Tis soda; ‘us a glass ot 
hock ; ‘tis a eustomary after-dinner nap, with visions, In the garden ; 
‘us a dewy jessamine, and chat with good girls under it. The last 
image reduces me to a very oblique transition 

James, beware of bad women. Nay, blush not, boy, but understand 
me. She, who, ofa sultry afternoon, exercises you with discussion 
of fossil-remains, and comparison of German and Italian tragedies ; 
or, in the evening, sultrier sull, tempts you to walk on a Turkey 
carpet, and play the battle of Prague (you might as well fight it, 
and have done) on an untuned piano; or makes you go to church 
with her, and sit in a crowded pew, and then and there filches your 
handkerchief, and for a while wont lend you her fan; or whispers 
scandal in your ear, during all the long, nasal, damnatory sermon, 
and the ** ear-piercing’’ harmonies of a choir of fifty-three singing- 
schoo! children, accompanied by violins and clarionets; a woman 
capable of these enormities, or any of them, 1s too dangerous and 
cruel to be encountered at this season. If you can moilify her, at 
any cost, but that of heating yourself, do it. Sketch for her, all the 
morning ; submit to carry her billet doux to your rival, (if he live in 
the same square ;) let her feed vour spaniel with cake; even go 
with her on a water-party, and catch her tish, she holding the end of 
the red; but, if not all your submission and service will bring her 
to reason, or soften her to compassion ; if she persist in enticing 
and compelling you to violate the first principles of summer philoso- 
phy—abandon her! She is a naughty woman, James; and were 
summer long enough, would be the death of you. 

But, with the fair sex proper, pass as many of your summer hours 
as heaven pleases. I am sure, James, you need not be urged. 
There is no season when we could spare the precious creatures so 
ill How refreshing, how cool, their company! How select their 
influences! A girl, that loves out-doors, and an ambling palfrey at 
dawn, and the salt waves; who is so bent on drawing a natural 
breath, that she wears a girdle almost loose and unfashionable enough 
to clasp the waist of the Medicean Venus; a girl, who never com- 
bines blue and green in a dress, or pink and purple; who walks as 
well as she dances; who hears you out, says what she means, and 
then stops ; putting * fit words in fit places,” and speaking them 
in a voice “gentle and low—an excellent thing in woman ,” who 
likes her mother-tongue better than all others; sings nothing that 
she can’t sing right, and does that without urging; lets you hear 
every word; plays piano more than forte, and likes good old tunes 
better than silly new ones; never screams or faints, and Is too 
proud and loving, to be, for a moment, vain, envious or insincere ; 
tind such a girl, James, and make her the tutelary, fresh-winged angel 
of your summer life! With a sentiment, delicately cool, however 
transporting, you may love and worship her, like the crescent-moon, 
or @ Pleiad, or a virgin fountain. Her presence, her voice, her foot- 
fall, the thought or dream of her, will come upon you, amid the fervid 
noon, * like breath of vernal air from snowy Alp;” and at night, 

* Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour !” 

Thus, James, may your chaste love fan and freshen you—bidding 
defiance to the dog-star; while every entertamer of wanton and vio- 
lent passions, pants, glows, and swelters in their heat—the mutual 
inflammation of body and soul cosmo. 


THE HORROURS OF WAR. 


(The following descriptive anecdotes are taken from a work recently pub- 
lished by Ezra Collier, Nassau-street, entitled a ** Dissertation on the sub- 
ject of a Congress of Nations, for the Adjustment of International Disputes 
without Recourse to Arms :” by a Friend of Peace.) 

“In the space of a square league,” says Labaume, in his descrip- 
tion of the field of Borodino, after the battle, ** almost every spot was 
covered with the killed and wounded. But the most horrible specta- 
cle was the interiour of the ravines: almost all the wounded who 
were able to drag themselves along, had taken refuge there to avoid 
the shot. ‘These miserable wretches, heaped one upon another, and 
almost suffocated with blood, uttering the most dreadful groans, and 
invoking death with piercing cries, eagerly besought us to put an end 
to their torments.” ** Around our standards,” says Segur, mm deserib- 
ing the same scene, ** were the remainder of the officers and subalterns, 
and some soldiers, hardly enough to protect them; and these, with 
their clothes torn, biackened with powder, and reeking with blood. 
The redoubts were blocked up with our fallen, and in following Napo- 
leon, our horses’ feet would strike a wounded man, and bring from 
him his last groan. The emperour, until then as mute as his victory, 
and oppressed by the view of so many victims, could contain himself 
no longer. He found relief im expressing aloud his indignation, and 
causing kind offices to be lavished on the unfortunate creatures 
Some, the youngest, were groaning forth the names of their mothers, 
or their country ; others called upon us to dispatch them at once.” 
“The French troops,” says Porter, “as they poured into the devoted 
city,’ (Moscow) “ committed outrages so horrid on the persons of all 
whom they discovered, that fathers, desperate to save their children 
from pollution, would set fire to their place of refuge, and find a surer 
asylum in its flames. The streets, the cellars, the houses, flowed 
with blood, and were filled with violation and carnage.—“ A great 
part of the population of Moscow,” says Labaume, frightened at our 
arrival, had concealed themselves in cellars or secret recesses of their 
houses. As the flames spread around, we saw them rushing in des- 
pair from their various asylums. Many old people, borne down with 
enef rather than by age, had not sufficient strength to follow their 
families, and expired near the houses in which they were born. No 
thing could equal the anguish which absorbed every feeling heart, 
and which increased in the dead of night by the cries of the miserable 
victims who were savagely murdered, or by the screams of the young 
females, who fled for protection to their weeping mothers, and whos 





ineflectual struggles tended only to inflame the passions of their 
violaters.” Segur in describing the retreat of the French from Mos 
cow, says :—“ Henceforward there was no fraternity in arms. Like 


savages, the strongest despoiled the weakest; they rushed round the 
dying, and frequently waited not for their Jast breath, When a 
horse fell, you might have fancied you saw a famished pack of 


hounds. They surrounded him, they tore him to pieces, for which 
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they quarrelled among themselves like ravenous dogs.” Describing 
those who perished with the cold, he says, “ From their eyes burst 
forth real tears of blood, accompanied by profound sighs. At length 
they fell prostrate upon the snow, staining it with a gush of hving 
blood, and all their miseries terminated. Their comrades even turned 
not their heads to look at them; forthe slightest motion of the head 
to the left or to the right was attended with torture, the hair of their 
heads and beards being frozen into a solid mass. At Joupranoui, the 
soldiers set fire to whole houses, in order to warm themselves for a 
few moments. The glare of these conflagrations attracted crowds 
of wretches, whom the intensity of cold and of suffering had rendered 
delirious. These rushed forward like madmen, gnashing their teeth 
and with demoniack laughter, precipitating themselves into the flames, 
perished in horrible convulsions! Their famished compamons looked 
on without afiright; aud itis but too true, that some of them drew 
the half-roasted bodies from the flames, and ventured to carry to 
their lips the revolting food.”"—“ The route,” says Labaume, “ was 
covered with soldiers who no longer retained the human form, and 
whom the enemy disdained to make prisoners. Some had lost their 
hearing, others their speech, and many by excessive cold and hun- 
ger, were reduced to a state of frantick stupidity, in which they 
roasted the dead bodies of their comrades for food, or even gnawed 
their own hands and arms. On the thirteenth of December we repassed 
the Niemen. Arrived at the opposite bank, like ghosts returned 
from the infernal regions, we fearfully looked behind us, and beheld 
with horrour the savage countries where we had suffered so much.” 
The following are a few short extracts from “ The Rifleman’s Com- 
ade,” a work on the French war in Spain. ‘ Many were starved in 
the Peninsula, and no account having been rendered of them, they 
are perhaps still expected at home! Many a night we found our- 
selves without the means to dry our drenched garments. Assassi- 
nation by night and insults by day were the agreeable constituents 
of our life in Madrid. But we took deadly vengeance, sparing neither 
age nor profession. The penitent at the altar shared the fate of the 
armed rebel. The vestments and plate applied to the uses of religion 
were abstracted without remorse, and the unhallowed appetite of 
lust was let loose upon the persons both of matrons and virgins. 
Even the unhappy individuals confined by sickness to the wards of 
the hospitals, were thrown out of bed, and inhumanly lacerated. 
The point of the bayonet pierced alike children of ten or twelve 
years, and persons who had arrived at manhood. One of our grene- 





diers encountered a young woman of high respectability, who, while 
she held a child on one arm, brandished a poniard with the other 
He stunned the mother by a blow with the butt-end of the 
musket, and impaled the infant on his bayonet!’ Speaking of some 
of their men who had been taken prisoners, the writer says: “ What 
an appearance did they present! Their eyes were put out, their 
tongues were cut off, their fingers split up, and sundry parts of their 
“Many a dav,” says he, “did we pass, without 


hand. 


body stabbed.” 
receiving a morsel of bread, being restricted to a small portion of 
meat, accompanied with wretched soup, and at length even this 
provision likewise ceased, and we were compelled to resort to what- 
ever substances fell in our way, among which may be enumerated 
the herbs which grew uncultivated in the open fields. By this kind 
of living, every species of malady was successively introduced 
among us, and a necessity arose for sundry medicines with which 
we were wholly unprovided, our field dispensaries having fallen into 
the hands of the Spaniards.” (The French army at length eapitu- 
lated.) ‘ No sooner had we grounded our arms, than the Spaniards 
broke in upon us, and murdered in cold blood our defenceless people. 
Some were pierced with numberless stabs; others taken, and burnt 
alive!!! We were finally conducted back to Cordova. The infuri- 
ated populace rushed upon us like tigers, and individuals were here 
and there plucked fiom the ranks, and literally cut to pieces.”” (After 
a while they were sent to Cadiz, some by land and others by water.) 
“ As soon,”’ continues the writer, “as we had got on board these ves 
sels, we were counted like so many cattle when driven into their 
Each place of rest was made to contain six men; so that 





stables. 
when once laid upon our backs, we had no room to enable us to 
change our position either to the right or to the left; and as may be 
easily conceived, the pestilential effluvia arising from so many bodies, 
thus huddled together, was offensive in the extreme, rendering the 
atmosphere of the ship quite putrid. A great many of my harassed 
companions sought refuge from misery by plunging into the sea, and 
others resorted to different modes of self-destruction.” (From Cadiz 
they were sent to Majorca, were they were thrown into an old bar- 
rack.) “Our garments,” continues he, “ scarcely sufficed to cover us, 
hanging about us in rotten shreds, and exposing us to the attacks 
of inaects, which we ineffectually endeavoured to extirpate.”’ (From 
this place they were shipped to the island of Cabrera, where they 
were forced to resort to grass for subsistence, their supplies having 
been cut off by a storm. Many died. A cuirassier shot and devoured 
three of his comrades. And when supplies arrived, they were con- 
sumed with such eagerness as produced in many cases immediate 
mortality.” (Overcome by his sufferings, our author at length en- 
listed into the service of Spain.) In a letter of a British officer in 
the Peninsula, respecting the retreat of Massena from Portugal, he 
says: “Little naked infants of a year old, or less, were found be- 
smeared in the mud of the road, transtixed with bayonet wounds. 
Young women and matrons were found lying dead, with cruel 
wounds; and as if some general Jaw to that effect had been promul- 
gated tothe army, the priests were hanged upon trees by the road 
side.” At the siege of Genoa in 1900, the distress was awful indeed. 
“Men and women, in the last agonies of despair, filled the air with 
Children, left by the death of their parents 
in utter destitution, with mournful gestures and 
broken accents, implored the passing 





their groans and shrieks. 


tears, and heart- 
Stranger; but none either pitied 
them or aided them, the excess of his own anguish extinguished in 
For som 
days, the Austrian prisoners of war confined in certain old vessels, 


were left without nutriment of any description 


each man’s breast compassion for the misery of others.” 


In this extremity 
they ate their shoes, and the leather of their pouches. “ Scowling 
darkly at each other, their sinister glances betrayed the horrid fear 
So great in the end 
was their desperation, that they endeavoured to scuttle their floating 
prisons, in order to sink them; preferring to persh thus, rather than 


any longer endure the tortures of famine.” 


of being reduced at last to a revolting resource. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


“The History of a Genius,” an original humorous sketch, from the pen of Cop- 
tain Maweyat, wel appear in our next number ; also, a portionof anew novel, 
by @ WESTERN LaDy, whom we welcome to the columns of the Mirror. — We shall 
be pleased to hear frequently from our fate correspondent, Eleanor.—* The 
Twice Married,” ts filed for wnsertion.— The scraps from the German came to 
hand too late for the present number.— A spirited and accurate portrait of Mr 
Bkvant, patted by sone and engraved by Parken, has been finished, and 
will shortly embellish the Mirror 

Bertram’s ode ** On an Alpine road.” ts rather funny than fine. —We are com 
pelled to dechne Lavinia’s nice verses.- -And though “B. T.” rehearses his 
sorrows with fering, the nes ** To Ann kneeling,” are not smooth as they 
ought to be —* Hints for my daughter B.,” setting her age forth. are badly 
transcribed froma book of Miss Edgeworth. If nothing from stealing a writer 
werll hinder, he should plunder from novels less read than” Belinda.” — The que- 
ries about misstonary stattons, and other communications, which our table encum- 
ber, will be cared for nezt number 
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Boat-clubs.— The brilliant regattaat Newburgh seems to have attractedgreat 
notice to the aquatick sports now so common upon our nobie river , and some 
of our cotemporaries are trving to trace the history of the association which 
have brought the manly exercise of rowing into repute. We are indebted to 
our correspondent, Jacob Faithful, for his * say” in the matter, which, we be 
lreve,is generally correct, save in dating too recently the origin of th® prin 
cipal club of which he speaks, and naming the distinguished officers of its 
palmy days, as those who first instituted it 
*** Honour to whom honour is due,’ ” Mr. Editor. The Evening Star, which 
gives an animated account of the Newburgh celebration, speaks of the pres 
dent of the ** Wave Club” as being the first to introduce the amusement, agreea 
bly to a suggestion made in that paper two or three years since. Few have 
, perhaps, than the gentleman alluded to,to give a crack character 
But 
matters 


done 
tothe clubs of New-York, of which his own ts certainly the most stylish 


more 


we claim to date a little further back in our knowledge of these 
The “Kmeckerbocker Club” is the any notorety, and that, I 
think, had its birth so long ago as the year of our Lord, ISI1. This ¢ 
fered a suspension during the war, and for many vears subsequently the 


first one of 





ub sul 


boat which bore its name was hung up in the New-York Mus« um, gs a mode 
of the finest race-buat ever launched in this port 
and though many exertions to form new 


Subsequent attempts to 
revive the association fel! through ; 
ones were made, yet the first effort that succeeded in establishing the clubs 
upon their present footing —viz., building their own boats, wearing a regular 
uniform, and observing rigid navy discipline, was made in the year 1830, by 
the owners of the barge Sea-drift, a club consisting of one hundred persons, 
which could boast of one no less distinguished in aquatick and sporting mat 
ters than Robert L. Stevens for its first president, with Ogden Hoffman, 
Livingston, Robert Emmet, John Stevens, and other good men 
To this club the rudder of the old Knicker- 
thereto 


Charles L 
and true for his successors 
bocker was bequeathed, with the archives pertaining nor was 
anything spared by the members, during the first years of their existence as 
a club, to give spirit to its doings. A boat was built by Mr. Joseph Francis 
of this city, which was subsequently presented to the Emperour of Rus 
sia, and which, when put im the water at Cowes, when the Kensington 
touched at that port on her way to Russia, was pronounced by the great 
vachters congregated there, to be the handsomest thing they had seen in 
irish waters. Handsome as she was though, she had already been reject- 
ed by those for whom Mr 


latter craft it cost a thousand dollars to put fairly afloat 


Francis subsequently built the Seadrift, which 
Many of the boats 
that have since been built by other clubs are exceedingly beautiful—and 
the style in which they are constructed, being formed wholly for racing, 


has doubtless given the sport its present popularity: but the Seadrift is pro 





bably the only row-boat in this harbour that ever passed through the 
at Hurigate at half tide, witha 
tical man will acknowledge that the model and finish of Mr 
d@’cuvre has never been excelled, to him, and to the club that employed him 


pot” 
dozen persons in her' And while every nau 
Francis’s chef 
first bringing the noble sport of aquaticks into publick 
favour the Seadrft, 
has, | believe, long since retired from everything hike competition with its 


is the merit due of 
This club, which owned four or five 





ats beside 


younger and more spirited brethren ; aud the discipline of its members, who 
had once half a dozen lieutenants of the navy among their number to interpret 
among 


their *“*rules and orders,” has probably become a traditionary thing 


them But theirs was the first, and, | believe, the last association of ama 
teurs that ever pulled a double-banked boat of sixteen oars uponourbay. But 
you know all about this matter, Mr. Editor, and by setting it mght you will 


oblige many an old oarsman, besides your Correspondent, JACOB FAITHFUL.” 


Sebastian Cabot.—A portrait of the great navigator has recently arrived in 
this city on its way from London to Pittsburgh, at which place the fortunate 
possessor, Richard Biddie, Esq., resides by Hol 
bein, and is doubtiess the portrait referred to by Purchase, in his Pilgrims, as 


The picture is an original, 


hanging up in the painting gallery of James the First, at Whitehall, which 
gallery was dispersed during the troubles that ensued in the reign of James's 
successor. Mr. Biddle, who had already given the history of this most inter 


esting work of art in his valuable Memour of Cabot, succeeded in tracing the 


picture during his residence in London some years since It was subse 
quentiv exhituted in the British Institution, its claims to authenticity having 
been first ascertained by the most rigid scrutiny. While in London, American 


travellers would throng to see this portrait of the old voyager. and it is a 


curious fact that many among them were struck with the resemblance which 
the features of Cabot bore tothose of the lady of President Kirkland and her 
father, the lineal descendants of the celebrated Venetian, Every one wil! 
agree that this picture is a most interesting and valuable acquisition to the 
arts among us ; and we hope that its safe arrival at its place of destination 
may induce the accomplished biographer of Cabot to give the publick another 
edition of his most curious work, with this fine head of old Holbein’s facing 


the titlepage. 

A panther fight.— A correspondent of the St Lawrence Republican, who signs 
himself Eliah Haines, gives the following account of an interview with a 
-** wi ie tra 
rn, St 


pearance o 


catamount among the wilds in the northern part of this state 
velling through the woods on the S. Haven track, town of Pitca Law- 





rence county, I came across the track of a panther, from the 











which I ,udged he had passed recently J immediately returned home, pro 
cured my dog and rifle, and started in pursuit. Having followed him tn a 
zigzag direction about six miles, | unexpectedly came to a ledge, into a f 
sure ef which he had entered Believing 1 was about to have a little sport, 
and not performing child's play, l dropped a second ball into my rif » prepa 
ratory to the conflict. Scarcely had I «¢ cle s 
searching glance upon the cavern, I beheld two 
em sparks of fire. These | knew to be the eyes of the panther, ar 
nine itely t ¢ my rifle to my face, ‘let drive,’ and sent in my ? 
Those who have heard the occasional low, sullen growls of a cat whey fight- 
can form some idea ef the growls of the panther at this time, (always 
aring wi mind that * puss’ will weigh only ¢ gut or ten pounds, whereas 
the panther we 1S aboul two} dre Ai the place where the panther en 
tered, the ascent was nea oye bo Laat of the roof of a house, for twelve 


or fourteen feet, ton eatending downward under the floor of trance 


nearly to {he place where | stood— 


the er 


at Which place there was another open- 


ing, but covered with snow two or three feet deep. I re-ioaded my mae, and 


in the meantime the dog and the panther, appare in ‘close commu 
Judg 


the dog, that the contest was an unequal one, I threw aside my rid 





mon,’ had descended to the lowest aperture ¢e from the shrieks of 


dug 


Away the snow, and immediately pulled him out The panther then as 
cended to the top of the lower cavern After making the aperture suff 
ciently large, | crawled in six or seven feet, taking my dog and nf wilh ave, 
when, upon looking up, at the distance of seven or eigivt t, | veheld the 
same glossy eves darting their ferce lustre upon me Like how in quest 


' 


of the bird's nest, with ‘much ado,’ | succeeded im bringme my rie to bear 


upon his head—again ‘let sliver,’ sent mv dog forward and nwoameciately 


backed out, re-loaded my rife and prepared for another onset, should occa 


This | repeated three limes m succession, each time sending 


sion demand 








my dog forward as a feeler. The fourth time I sent in my dog, they seon 
came down tothe mouth of the cavern, the dog backing oul, the pantie 

having him by the nose and his claws grappled in his shoulders, the dog of 
course having the under jaw of the panther m his mouth. The object of the 
dog being evidently to get out of the cavern, bringing the panther witt n 

As soon as the panther’s head came in sight, I fired a ball into his forehead 

and here terminated the sport. Upon examining the head of the panther 

I found that every six in number) had taken eflect. One eve destroyed 
the roots of his to cut off, teeth knocked out, etc, all of which could 
not have been effected by the latter shot.” Notwithstanding all this, the 
stout inter asserts that the animal fought furiously till the last Ile mea 


sured ten feet in ie The modern hunters of Rentuck can hardly boast 


of such keen sport as this 














Tagiiont Parisian correspondent of the American Monthly gives @ 
very original description of this famous dancer Ile has been praising an 
other artiste who has just executed her step and retired, and whose adm 

le performance ind im to exe Why does not the house ring 
with acclamations’ The dancer was not Taghont. Madame Julia moves 
well, t ks that certain something which is to Taglhon’s style what 
genius is to art or poetry Ta ni seemed a little su sod. You perceive, 
however, that her motions are easy and perfectly self-possessed. She leaps 
you twenty feet without any visible effort. Other dancers have an eternal 
simile on their visage, and their mouths ever half open to cateh breath Ta 


hom seldom smiles, and never unseals herlips. She performs her long, and 


gracetul, and complicated feats without any apparent respiration You are 
stalle 


salisted with this, and you lean tranquilly back In your comfortable 











d’Amphitheatre, extremely delighted that she who now charms you does it 
without any labour, any toil, any difficulty. low simple seem all her mo 
tions. * Anybody could dance lke that,’ you almost exclaim , and yet the 
highest efforts of other dancers are mere accessories to Taghoni’s achieve 

ments. She has something which they would give all the world to possess 

something which she herselt pro y cannot account for—something apart 
peculiar, mysterious, Why does Teghom dance so well? Because she dances 
out herself. Nature has given her a peculiar frame a ts ame whose natural 
action fulfils all the conditions necessary to perfect grace. Taghonm knows 


tl successfully en 


this She very well knows that no foreign grace can be 
grafted upon he Were she to imitate even some beau ideal of grace which 
her own tmagination might possibly create, she would perhaps fall, She has 





only to act out herself—or, rather, not to speak it protanely, she has only to 
let nature act itself through her. Her chief feature is unconsciousness —that 
feature, indeed, which characterizes all lighest efforts in every department 
of thought or action. As she does everything without toil, so she does every 
thing without knowledge Were it not for the applause momentarily rained 


down upon her, | am satisfied that she herself would never know or feel that 


This conveys a good idea of the 


she moved with more than ordinary grace 


poetry of motion , in which, asin “other than dancing measures,” derives 


nt absence of effort in the artest that pro 
“When you do 


iis greatest charm from the appare 


duces tt Shakspeare understood this when he exclaims 


dance, I wish you a wave o* the sea, that you might ever do nothing but that.” 


ms.—Manhasset is the name of the quondam Cow 


The Nwegar 


neck on Lo 


present 






Island, whose inhabitants have set an example of good taste 
Would that we could get rid 
' A Virgin 


charactens 


in restoring the aborg nal name of the place 


New- York tor our nobl 


ntuckian, or Mamote 


of the cockney epithet of 


tan, We 


title —but a New- Yorker’ 


aS easily 





may cherish a sort of pride in the 


tick what sort in idea attaches to the word? It 


and rajl-road, and five hundred 





will take a thousand miles more of ca 


on around the that can 





Irvings and Coopers to throw any associa name 
And yet Niagara, while 
the arms of our state, might have supplied a name charactertstick of her en 
ergy and power. Who would not be aran’ it 


behoves some member from the western counties to move the sutect in the 


make it respectabl furnishing a noble emblem to 





proud to call himself a Niag 


next legisiature, nor let us longerown 


Tie but our name that « our enemy Shakepeare 


Death of an Astorian.— Milton G. Soublette, whe, with his brother, Captain 
Wilham Soublette, figures in some of the most interesting scenes of Bonne 
ville’s adventures tn the far west, died lately at Fort William, on the river 
Platte The pen of Washington Irving has recorded his name as one long 


known among the most enterprising Indiantraders of the Rocky Mountains 
* The deceased first embarked inthe Indian trade, as early as 1822, and by his 
ites, which he 

Rocky Moun 


” 


intrepid bravery, soon acquired an influence among his assoc! 
The hardy 4 
tains, in his death, have met an trreparable loss, which they wi 


retained unti! the hour of his death oneers of the 
llong mourn 

in which government has sold no land yet, is 
said to number already fourteen thousand squatters. The Wis 
is already so populous that she talks of apply 


Growth of the Union. —lowa, 
territory of 
S attached, 
nto the Un 


owa will probably be set offas the new “north » 


consin, to which it 
in which 


ing for admission on at the neat session of congress 


st territory,” which 





event 


is thus continually receding fromthe Atlantick, and the name of which was 


borne within the memory of many by the state of Ohio, now so near to our 


own borders 








A light steamer.—The ingenious and indefatigable Mr. Burden has just 
launched a new boat at Albany, bailt, we understand, upon the plan of Mr 
Annesiy's, and after the same fasion as the United States schooner Exper 
ment, which has no frame nor timbers. The mode! ts hke wise peculiar, and 
though the boat is two hundred and sixty feet in length, she draws wher 

sunched but thirteen inches of water. This mode of construction with cross 
planking may be we adapted to river ciafts, but ff we recollect anght, the 
Experiment proved not seaworthy 

Guy Mannering In the third part of Lockhart's ufe of Scott, lately sued 
by Carey. Lea and Blanchard, it is mentioned that Guy Mannering” occe- 
pied its autt only siz weeks in tis productior Ss t was involved in some 
pecuniary difcuilies w the bookseliers, and snatchou this bref term from 
other pursuits lo procuce a work worthy 0° « jifetime of labour 

ee 

The last doys of Pormpen ~—Three skeictons have lately been taken out of 
Pompeu, on, of them. that of a female w ha gold ring on her fiager, and 

ings ornamented with prar's her eure 

The author of the Vemasser We are happy to learn that WG. Simms 
Esquire, has a new novel in the press. The scene is laid during the me of 
the Moorish wars $s 

D7 The annual ora ib e the nick Society of Geergetown 
College, in the District of ¢ ” ‘ delivered on the twenty-tfthin 
stant, by the Rev. Charles Constantin p.p., of thus city 
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A BALLAD—AS SUNG BY MRS. WOOD—COMPOSED BY T. LABARRE—ARRA 
co 


SHE IS THINE. 





‘GED FOR THE GUITAR, BY MRS. E. RUSS 


ELL. 




















She. is thine, the word is 


epotem,. " 











to hand, and heart to heart, 
nd 





oe 




















all 
Though 


o-ther ties be 


bro-ken. 
Time these 






































O, re-mem-ber, 














a 
im her sad-ness, She is thine, and on 




















2d.—Thou hast taken her in gladness, 
From the altar’s holy shrine; 
Oh, remember in her sadness, 
She is thine, and only thine! 


3d.—In so fair a temple, never 
Aught of ill can hope to come: 
Good will strive, and striving, ever | 
ll Make so pure a shrine its home. | 
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Thou hast ta-ken her in 


bonds shall ne - ver part; 





























4th.—Each the other's love rpomey 
Say, what care should cloud thy brow? 
She will be to thee a blessing, 
Anda shield to her be thou. 








fMiscellanies, 


WOMAN 
By the author of “Chaton Bradshaw.” 
How beautiful is woman's life, 
When first her suppliant woos and kneels , 
And she, with young and warm hopes rife, 
Believes he deeply feels! 


Then day is gladness—and the mght 
Looks on her with its starry eyes, 
As though it gave ber all their might, 

Over men’s destinies ! 


Rapt watchers of the skyey gleam ' 
Then men are like astrologers, 
Who gaze, and gladden at the beam 

Of that bright eye of hers! 


And ifa frown obscure its light, 
’Tis like acloud to star-struck men ; 
Through the long watches of the nght— 
Oh! for that beam again! 


How heart-struck that astronomer, 
A gazer on the starry zone, 

When first he looked im vain for her, 
The lovely Pleiad gone ' 


But men watch not the stars always 
And thongh the Pletad may be lost, 

Yet still there are a thousand rays 
From the surrounding host! 


And woman, long before the grave 
Closes above her dreamless rest, 
May be man's empress and his slave, 

And his discarded jest! 


Still may that Pleiad shine afar, 

But pleasure-led o'er summer seas, 
Who dwells upon a single star, 

Amid the Pleiades! 





Man courts the constellations bright, 
That beam upon his bounding bark, 

Nor thinks upon the left lone light, 
Till all above is dark! 


Then when he knows nor land nor main, 
And darkly is his frail bark tost, 
He courts the separate star again, 
And mourns the Pleiad lost! 

“AND THE SENTINEL CATS SIT THEIR WaTcu.”—The transactions of the 
Horticultural Society state that Robert Brook, Esq., of Milton Lodge, near 
Woodbridge, (Eng,,) has four or tive cats, each with a collar, and light chain 
and swivel, about a yard long, with a large iron ring at the end. As soon as 
the gooseberries, currants, and raspbernes begin to pen, a small stake ts 
iriven into the ground, or bed, near the trees to be protected, leaving about 
1 vard and a half of the stake above ground ; the ring ts slipped over the head 
of the stake, and the cat, thus tethered im sight of the trees, no birds will 
approach them. Cherry-trees and wall-fruit trees are protected in the same 
manner as they successively ripen. Each cat, by way of a shed, has one of 
the largest sized flower-pots laid on its side, within reach of tts chain, with a 
ittle hay or straw in bad weather, and her tood and water placed near her 
In contirmation ef the above statement it may be added, that a wall of vines, 
between two and three hundred yards long, in the nursery of Mr. Kirke, at 
Brompton, the fruit of which, in all previous seasons, had been very much 
ujured by birds, was, in IS31, completely protected in consequence of a cat 
having voluntarily posted himself sentry upon it 


A causTick HIT.—Piron, the French author, having heen taken up by the 
watchman of tie night In the streets of Paris, was carried en the following 
norning before the lieutenant of police, who haughtily Interregated bim con- 
erning his business or profession. ‘Lam a poet, sir,” said Piren,—* Oh! 
ni! a poet, are you!” said the magistrate, ** | havea brother who ts a poet.” 

“ Then we are even,” said Piron, * tor | have a brother who ts a fool.” 

DeRNIER RESORT.—After the representation of Atree, a tragedy full of 

wrours, one of C reillon’ s frie nds asked hin why he had adopted such 
te rrib © representations ‘here was no choice left me,” says he, * Cor- 

has taken heaven, tien the earth: vou see, sir, that nothing re- 
nains for me but hell.” 


A SPIRIT-ED JUDGE A correspondent of the Louisville Journal savs of a 
ertain Kentackian judge, ** He intends, [am told, to send in his resignation 
1s soon as he gets sober enough to write tt.” Had the father of Alexander 

e great been such a toper, an appeal trom Philp drank to Philip sober 
would have displayed lots of the law's delay 














LEANNESS When the Duke de Chosen, a remarkab!¥ meacre man, went 
to London tc negotiate a peace, Charlies Tow asend asked whether the 
French government had sent the pre s ol eaty, answered, “H 
d not Know, but they had sent the eufline in ambassador 

A CONUNDRUM Jaron Smyth spent two whole days and nights in consi- 
erg an answer tothe conundrun “Whvis anege undone, lke an egg 


fone He woul 
because both are Aard/y done. 


t suffer no one to tell him, and at last hit upon the so- 





CAPTAIN MARRYVAT'’S WORKS GOING BY sTEAM.—The “ Midshipman Easy” 
s the name of a pew and large steamboat intended to ply between New-OUr- 
yans aad Franklin, in the same siate. 


THE LITTLE MAID 
by Mr. Russell, 





Sung 


She smiled a little smile, 
When he breathed his little vows ; 
And he kissed her littie hand, 
With many litle bows. 
By little and by little, 
Her little heart did yield, 
Till little tears and sighs, 
Her little heart revealed. 


There was a littie maid, 
Who wore a little bonnet, 
She had a little finger, 
With a little ring upon it. 
She screwed her little waist, | 
To sucha little size, | 
That it made her little blood, 
Rush to her little eyes. 


A little while—alas ! 

And her little beau departed, 
With all his little vows, 

And left her broken-hearted. 
Now, all ye little maids, 

A moral I will give you— 
Don't trust to hittie men, 

They surely will deceive you. 


This pretty little maid, 

Had a pretty little beau, 
Who wore a little hat, 

And gloves white as snow. 
He said his little heart, 

Was ina little futier— 
That he foved the littie maid, | 

And ho one else but her ' 


CuRIOUS EFFECTS OF THE SMELL O¥ Topacco.—Dr. Sigmond, in his lec- 
tures on Materia Medica, at the Windmil)-street School of Medicine, London, 
gives the following account of the smell of tobacco on a gentieman named 
Harnson. He was taking a voyage ina ship, and was conducted at nightinto 
the cabin to sleep. He observed it to be full of large packages, but did not 
examine th cir contents, and on retiring to rest experienced a distressing sul 
focation, He was also harassed by wild and frightful dreams, and awoke 
about midnight, bathed in a profuse perspiration. He did not again sicep, 
but remamed in a State of torpor—feeling as if the vital principal had ce- 
parted from his treme, and yet conscious of all that was passing around him 
This state of trance continued until an increase of wind rendered the sea so 
rough that the ship began to roll violently, and the motion had the effect of 
rousing him from his stupor, and he contrived with some difhculty to scram- 
ble upon the deck. His memory was totally lost, and be felt confused and 
oppressed. While in this state he observed a man drawing water from the 
sea In buckets, and requested him to pour some in his hand ; after some he- 
sitation this was done, and he then immediately recovered his faculties, to- 
gether with a recollection of all that had occurred. 
that the cabin contained little else but tobacco, and the copious exhalations 
of the fumes of this narcotick plant had produced the remarkable tram of | 
sytptoms in question. 

STANZAS 


Or who that thy morning 
Of prouuse had seen, 
Could deem that se early 

Thy night would set in 


Like arose, when unfolding 
Its leaves to the morn, 

Thus opened with bright hopes, 
Thy life’s sunny dawn 

Bat, ah! in the cold world, 
They withered tull soon ; 

And thy young day is shrouded 
In clouds, ere its boon 


Yet a charm is around thee, 
Thus drooping and lone, 
Far dearer than any 
Thy bright hours have known ; 
As that plant which thou gav'st ine 
In freshest array, 
Had not half of the fragrance 
It breathes in decay. 


Vh' who that had witnessed 
Thy fond dreams ot bliss, 

Had thought thou wouldst waken 
To sorrow like this! 


| 
CHRONOLOGY OF corToN.—Yarn first spun by machinery in England 1530 
Arkwright obtained patent for a spinning-frame, 1761—Mule spinning tn- 

vented 1779— Watt's steam engine, 1782- rt- | 





Powe looms invented by Dr. Car 
wright, 1785—Sea Island cotton first planted in the United States, and up- 
land cotton cultivated, 1789—Siater, an Englishman, (lately deceased,) builds | 
the first cotton factory in the Pawtucket, 1790—El: Whitney invents the cot-_ 
ton gin 1793. The second cotton factory in the United States erected in 
New-Hampshire, 1803—Power loom first introduced in the United States at 
Waltham, I815—First factory erected in Lowell, 1822—Highest duty on cot- 
ton manufacturers, 1829. The number of cotton factones im the United 
States at the present time, we have not seen stated, but there are now tn 
England eleven hundred and fifty-four mills. Water power to the amount 
of ten hundred thousand horses, and steam power to that of thirty thousand | 
are employed in them—two hundred and twenty thousand persolis are di- 
rectly and one million and a hail are indirectly engaged in them. 








NOVEL ASCENT IN A FIRE-BALLooN.—A London paper tells us that a young 
gentieman ot the name of Sneath, made a large fire-bailoon, of nre-prool 
canvass, and anxious to try its baoyancy, inflated it, and took mn at : 
o'clock at night to a hill, where he thought he had secured it to the earth 
He got into the car to see what weight 1t would carry, when the sudden 
bounds given by the machine disengaged the cords, and he rose in the air 
He remained in the balloon, floating about, until! eleven o'clock, when the 
machine began to descend, and the grappling caught in a hedge. Here, how- 
ever, another difficulty presented itself, if he got out of the car the balloon 
would rise, so he determined to keep his seat until the next morning, when 
to lus great joy, he received the assistance of some countrymen about ball 
past four, when he packed up his ponderous machine and conveyed it to th 

hearest town 











A MEMENTO A brass cannon, taken from the British during the revolution, 
and one of those thrown tnto the river at Chicago at the time ot the In 
massacre in August, IS12, was taken from the river on the second ultimo, 
ht and in good order. Some interesting particulars of Uhis massacre are 
en in the new work of Miss Martineau, who had them from a survivor « 


dreadiul scene that she met at Chicag 


(MARITY An illiterate personage, who always volunteered to go rou 
with the hat, t wing fis own pocket, overhearing 
dav a hint to that effect, made 
puts down what they think proper, and so do lL. Charity’s ay 
and what | gives is nothing to nobody.” 


ut Was suspected o 





the following speech “ Other 





nivale concern, 


asked a passer-by 
—* Who slew 


Op JaMatca.—** What ts the matter with that man?” 
us he recogmzed a fellow lying in the gutter.—"* He is sewed.” 
him '--** Old Jamaicp.”’ 





Upon inquiry, he found | 


FROM MISS MARTINEAU'’S “ SKETCHES OF sox IETY 


INTERCOURSE.—The manners of the Americans (in America) are the best 
lever saw: and these are seen to the greatest advantage in their homes, 
and as to the gentlemen, in travelling. But for the drawback of inferiour 
health, | know of no such earthly paradise as some of the homes in which I 
have had the honour and blessing of spending portions of the two years of 
my absence. The hospitality of the country is celebrated ; but I speak now 
of more than usually meets the eye of a stranger; of the family manners, 
which travellers have rarely leisure or opportunity to observe. It I am asked 
what is the peculiar charm, | reply with some hesitation: there are so many. 
But I believe it is not so much the outward plenty, or the mutual freedom, 
or the simplicity of manners, or the incessant play of humour, which charac- 
terize the whole people, as the sweet temper which ts diffused like sunshine 
over the land. They have been called the most good-tempered people in the 
world: and | think they must be so. The effect of general exampie is here 
most remarkable. I] met, of course, with persons of irritable te mperament - 
with hot-tempered, ana with fidgetty people ; with some who were disposed 
to despotism, and others to contrad:cuion: but it was delightiul to see how 
persons thus atfleted were enabled to keep themselves in order: were so 
wrought upon by the general example of cheertul helpfulness as to be res- 
trained f) om clouding their homes by their moods have often wondered 
what the Amencans make of European works of fiction in which ailing tem- 
pers are exhibited. European fiction does not represent such m half the ex- 
tent and variety in which they might be truly and profitably exhibited: but 
I have often wondered what the Americans make of them, such as they are. 
They possess the inttiatory truth, ta the variety of temperaments which ex- 
ists among themselves, as everywhere else ; and in the moods of children 
but the expansion of detormed tempers in grown people must strike them as 
monstrous caricatures. Of course, there must be some general influence 
which sweetens or restrains the temper of a whole nation, of the same 
Saxon race, which is not evervwhere so amiable limagine that the prac- 
tice of forbearance requisite ta a rez ick is answerable for this pleasant 
peculiarity In a republick, no man can in theory overbear his neighbour; 
nor, as he values his own rights, can he doit much or long in practice If 
the moral ind ndence of some, of many, sinks under this € jual pressure 
trom a!! sides, it is no little set-off against such an evil that the outbreaks of 
domestick tyranny are hereby restrained; and that the respect for mutual 
nghts which citizens have perpetually enforced upon them abroad, comes 
thence to be observed towards the weak and unresisung In the privacy 
ot home. 

MarriaGe.—lIf there is any country on earth where the course of true love 
may be expected to run smooth, itis America. It is a country where all can 
marry early, where there need be no anxiety about a worldly provision, and 
where the troubles arising from conventional considerations of rank and 
connexion ought te be entirely absent It 1s difficult for a stranger to ima- 
gine beforehand why all should not love and marry naturally treely, to 
the prevent t and of the common causes 























nof vice out of the marriage state, 
of unhappiness within it The ante ipations of the stranger are not, how- 
nd they never can be while the one sex overbears the other. 
4 inove nearly universal, more safe, more tranquil, 
more fortunate than in England: butt I] sutyect to the troubles which 
arise from the inequality of the parties In mind and in occupation. It is more 
nearly universal, from the entire prosperity of the country it ls Safer, trom 
the greater freedom of divorce, and consequent discouragement of swind- 
ling, and other victous marriages: it is more tranquil and fortunate from the 
marrage vows being made solutely reciprocal ; trom the arrangements 
about property being generally far more favourable to the wife than in Eng- 
jand ; and from her not bemg ma as in Engiand,to all intents and pur- 
poses the property of her husband. The outward requisites to happiness are 
nearly complete, and the tnustitution Is puriied from the grossest of the 
h degrade it in the old world: but it is still the imperfect insti- 
must remain while women continne to be ill-educated, passive, 
or well-educated, vigorous, and tree only upon sufferance. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN —Reli is a temper, not 
atmosphere in Which human o 
to breathe ; thev breathe to lve. A German lady of extraordinary powers 
and endowments, remarked to me with amazement on ail the knowledge of 
the Ame on theology. She observed thatin her own 
country theology hadits turn with er soences, asa pursuit; but nowhere 
but with the American women had she known it make the foundation of all 
other knowledge. Even while thus complaming, this lady stated the case 
too favourably American women have not the sites for the study of 
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theology. The ditference between the y and religion, the sctence and the 
temper, is yet scarcely known among eligzion which they pursue 
as an occupation, and hence its ill on the conduct, as well as 
upon the mtellect. Weare drive N ive, as the only appointed 
omect in lite, and upon the conviction t ind substance of female 
education in Americ’, as in ba amd, Is ! men to consider marrage 
as the sule « ctin ite, and to pretend that they do not think so 
Pourrical MORALITY Every i 1 of morals is, and ought to! 
i universal conce Under despotick ernments, there 
tens! more or léss sincere n the part of tl ers, to moral t 
itt i these tl ik of t eople are, ( ’ s consent, cut off Ii 
the bulk of the people saw the truth, that the ples of ticks affect 
them; are the messa tt Maker, (as es ar to them, as we 
is to their rulers, thev w eo met icgentsin Treg to poutlicks, and 
s at an « As itis, t , axes, and g t 
wa te ire inkful whe are sted by the 
or au \ the t . s esse ‘ 
t sow t ‘ n s 
¢ matters of equal conce t at this s ide ma s i 
ction In every country ont e that has . unent at all 
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